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The Jap: How Long Can He Take It? 





IN ON THE KILL 


T fought its way through the 

Ruhr and up to the Rhine— 

this new 45-ton land fortress by 
Fisher. 


And right there at the crucial 
Remagen bridge, two “Tiger 
Tamers” shelled the town, blew 
up a train, and helped disperse 
the demolition engineers. They 
played star parts in the dramatic 
thrust that poured across the 
bridge, and pierced the heart of 
an army. 


The M-26 “Tiger Tamer” was de- 
signed and engineered by Fisher 
Body in cooperation with Army 


1) 


Ordnance development engi- 
neers. Its 90-millimeter gun, 
heavier armor and wider treads 
make it the most powerful tank 
we have ever built. It is the latest 
and best of more than 18,500 
fast tanks and tank destroyers 
by Fisher. 


Fisher Body craftsmanship is re- 
sponsible for this record. All the 
skills and techniques inherent in 
the Fisher Body organization 
were long ago turned to the mak- 
ing of the best armament possible 
— tanks, bombers, big guns, 
sensitive flying instruments and 
other ordnance, 


O F 
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The Army-Navy “E” flies above ten Fisher 
Body plants for excellence in aircraft, 
tank and naval ordnance production. 


And the “Body by Fisher” emblem 
stands for fine craftsmanship on 
every piece of this armament just 
as it always has stood and always 
will stand for fine craftsmanship 
in the Bodies by Fisher on all 
General Motors cars. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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The feather bed that rolls— 
rubber springs now ready for cars 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Tm is no future hope, no drawing- 
board dream — this B. F. Goodrich 
postwar contribution is finished, tested, 
will soon be on the road in the newest, 
most modern buses, can be designed 
for automobiles, farm tractors, bicycles 
— in fact almost any vehicle you can 
mention. It is the “feather bed ride” 
that designers have longed for — it is 
the rubber spring. 


This B.F.Goodrich development 
will add more to riding comfort than 
anything since the air-filled tire 
replaced the solid tire generations ago. 
It consists of a metal cylinder filled 
with rubber, with a shaft at the center. 


The weight. of the car connected to 
the shaft makes it turn inside the cylin- 
der, gives a twisting action to the rub- 
ber. It absorbs practically all the road 
shocks that ordinarily would pass right 
through the stiff steel springs. 


Research at B.F.Goodrich applies 
not just to new, unusual things like 
this but to.every kind of rubber prod- 
uct used in home or industry. No 
product, however familiar, is ever re- 
garded as too “standardized” to be 
steadily and constantly improved. 
When you buy a B. F. Goodrich con- 
veyor belt or length of hose or any 
major industrial installation that in- 


cludes use of rubber—you may be 
sure you're buying the latest improve- 
ments that science and study can 
make. This new spring is just one of 
a series of developments that started 
years ago and will continue for years 
to come. 

Photo above, taken in a plant of 
The Twin Coach Company, shows the 
spring (on the floor) about to be 
installed in one of the new buses they 
hope to have on the roads soon, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Whats your LQ. 
on Electronics? 





A. What is this rod-like 
affair? 


mm, F. What do you think Elec- source of light 0 It makes 
tronic Devices can be made light rebound 








=. to do? : 

Fs aa pag O)Count (Decide © yy H. What does Sylvania 

( Electri ke? 
C) Fluorescent lamp CL] Flute CiRemember C1 Measure — oe 

O) Electric light bulbs 
B. What is the range of this G. Why does a fluorescent C) Fluorescent lamps, fixtures 
portable radio telephone— lamp cast less shadow than and accessories LJ Radio 
the famous"Handy-Talkie”’? an electric light bulb? tubes L] Cathode ray tubes 
[11-5 miles 1150-100 miles @ Ci It gives more light C1 Its L Electronic devices 
(500-1000 miles light is softer C1 It’s a bigger TURN PAGE UPSIDE-DOWN FOR ANSWERS! 
DC 2-4 city blocks 
C. What doesF.M. stand for? RS leaned 
Fi M C) Free Meal C1 Frequently . 
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D, How many radio tubes 
are there in a single B-29 
bomber? 


O78 (215 
C1) 520 C) Over 700 
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SYLVANIA 
KLECTRIC 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Electric Light Bulbs; Radio Tubes; Cathode Ray Tubes; Electronic Devices 
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OMETHING bas clicked in 

that young head. Some word 
or phrase has struck a spark and 
he’s off on a lonely tangent of thought 
all his own. 


Be careful — don’t disturb him. 
Something important is going on in 
that busy little mind. Maybe a little 
piece of tomorrow is being born. 


A. the engineers where the 
good, new things come from 
and you may be surprised to learn 
that most of the big problems are 
solved first in people’s heads. 


The test tubes, the laboratories 
and the drawing boards come 
after. Before that, somebody has 
to get an idea—even as this young 
fellow has. 


Go back, for instance 29 years 
ago when General Motors engi- 


neers were trying to find out what. 


made an engine knock and how 
to stop that knock. 


Their experiments made them 
think that color in the fuel might 
be the answer. They tried coloring 
gasoline red by adding iodine. 
The knock stopped. 


Then they found that a property 
of the chemical and not color 
stopped the knock — but adding 
color started them on the right 
track. Years of work and thou- 
sands of chemical compounds 
were necessary before Ethyl gaso- 
line was perfected. 


From that came the high com- 
pression engine and today’s 100- 
octane fuels which power the 











giant air armadas clouding our 
enemies’ skies. 


So let the young dream their 
dreams. Their everlasting quest 
for the new and better is one of 
America’s greatest guarantees of 
a finer future. 


And you may be sure that, in a 
world restored to peace, they will 
find General Motors in the fore- 
front of those who work for more 
and better things for more people. 


Generat Morors 


“*VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS “° 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 

BUICK ¢ CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 

FRIGIDAIRE e GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY 
OF THE AIR—NBC Network 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 








FarrBanks-MoRsE is the name to think 
of first when you need Diesel engines. The 
performance records of more than five mil- 
lion horsepower of these Diesels prove they 
have the stamina to stand up in sustained, heavy- 
duty service... that they are built for low main- 
tenance cost as well as low fuel cost. 
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The outstanding performance records of Fairbanks- 

“e Morse Diesels have been made in every kind of 
industrial service ... under every imaginable con- 

dition. These great engines have competed 
against almost every known source of power 
and come up first. 















If you need power, or if you want power 
thay costs less — applied directly or through 
Diesel- generator sets—ask a Fairbanks- 

Morse engineer to study your problem. 


BUY AND: HOLD 
MORE WAR BONDS 


DIESELS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors - Pumps - Scales 
Magnetos - Stokers + Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes e Farm Equipment 
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LETTERS 


Hollywood Froufrou 

In Raymond Moley’s July 9 article on the 
dangers to Hollywood of foreign economic 
distress, he says, “the American companies 
will be faced with the alternatives of cutting 
costs or of going broke” if the foreign movie 
market is cut. 

Artistically, it would probably be a fine 
thing if Hollywood did cut costs. Anyone 
who: has seen the good French films such as 
“Harvest,” “The Baker’s Wife,” “Grand Illu- 
sion,” and many others turns to 90 per cent 
of Hollywood’s best and finds them like 
giant, splendiferous pieces of pastry stuffed 
with marshmallow—overdone, overdecorated, 
and sickeningly mushy. They have come to 
rely so heavily on tricks and- dazzling spec- 
tacles that true emotional content is trampled 
out in the orgy of “effects.” 


EARLE GoopENow 





New York City 
Do GI's Pray? 

I wish to express complete disagreement 
with the contention of Maj. Gen. Luther D. — 
Miller, chief of Army - chaplains, (News- 
WEEK, July 2) “that, due to the religious 
program of our armed forces, more young 
men have attended church, read the Bible, 
and earnestly prayed than at any other time 


. in the history of our country.” Just the re- 


verse is the case! 

Owing to the separation from his home, 
parents, wife, sweetheart, and friends, the 
average serviceman drinks more, swears 
harder, attends church less, and is more 
promiscuous than at any time previous to 
entering the armed forces. There is nothing 
whatever in the training program of impres- 
sionable youths in the service which would 
make them read the Bible, attend church, or 
earnestly engage in prayer. They are taught 
to hate and to kill the enemy: There is no 
consolation to be found in religion to help 
them accomplish the things for which they 
are trained! 


Cpt. Erwinc W. WapswoRtTH 
Gulfport Field, Miss. 


No Bull! 

Re the picture on page 80, NEwsweEEK, 
July 16. 

No wonder it takes seven GI’s to handle 
the critter, a so-called “wild cow.” 

What difference does it make which side 
they are on, if the critter ain’t a cow? 

Shame on you! However, a little “bull” 
won't hurt anybody. 


W. T. Joyner 
Edinburg, Texas 


Take the Army’s word for it; the critter’s 
a wild cow. Here is the eyewitness account 
we received with the photo: 

At the Augusta*Rodeo, Augusta, Mont., 
on June 24, 1945, unsuspecting soldiers were 
asked and urged by the management to step 
out from the grandstands, equipped with a 
bottle, to compete in the wild-cow milking 
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Peacemakers 


Peace in the Pacific can be achieved 
in only one way—by the unconditional 
surrender of Japan’s military masters. 

To shorten the road to victory, our 
leaders foresaw that we must do more 


than reconquer territory yard by yard » 


and island by island. We must knock 
out the enemy's ability to make war. 
And to carry out that strategy they 
chose the Boeing B-29 as our major 
weapon. . 
Built, tested and flown into combat 
under the terrific pressure of global 
war, the Superfortresses are. doing all 
that was expected of them and more. 


They have enabled us to reduce 
American casualties and save precious 
- months in striking enemy war produc- 
tion, because they are the only aircraft 


in the world that can cover the vast 


distances from bases in the Marianas. 


In early operations before present 
island bases were secured, they trans- 
ported their own supplies over the 
“Hump” from India into China. They 
have not only reduced the output of 
Japan’s war industries by the steadily 


mounting tempo of their bombing but 


have taken a huge toll of the fighter 
planes sent against them. And they 





Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


have tightened the blockade on enemy 
ports by sowihg mines. 


The versatile efficiency of the Super- 
forts reflects Boeing’s unparalleled ex- 
perience in designing and building 
four-engine aircraft, and it forecasts 
the same qualities in the great Boeing 
planes of the future. 


The performance of the B-29 stems 
directly from Boeing principles of re- 
search, design, engineering and manur 
facture. After victory, as today, you can 


. count on any airplane “Built by Boeing” 


to lead the way. 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE NEW STRATOCRUISER B OE rT 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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THEY TURNED TO 
OILGEAR FLUID POWER 


Far more powerful than TNT, cordite 
requires the utmost care in its extrusion. 
A shade too much pressure, a shade too 
much speed, a small infraction of cycle ees 
sequence ... and unpleasant things will Oilgear Fluid Power units of 
happen. Curbing this danger and meet- eat this type are the heart of cordite 

ing the increased wartime demand for extrusion press performance. 
cordite and rocket powders were prob- 

lems solved by Oilgear engineers. Oilgear Fluid Power is now standard on cordite 
extrusion presses made by seven large manufacturers. Essential functions attained are 
rapid advance . .. preset automatic slowdown approach and shockless contact .. . 


% ¥ 


automatic pickup in speed and pressure . . . preset maximum extrusion speed ...°. auto- . 


matic stop to dissipate energy .. . preset and rapid return plus important safety features. 

If your rotary or straight line power transmission problems demand exquisite speed 
and pressure control . . . or require unique functions . . . or present fire hazards and the 
like, you need Oilgear. Write for information now. THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin, 


Milking Maneuvers: GI's storm a cow 

“5 = taboond 
contést. At first the response was slow, but” 
as soon as buddies started climbing the 
fences. and with a boost from the Scheerin 
crowd, a good majority of the soldiers, not 
to be outdone, went to the arena to try 
their luck. 

When the whistle blew to start the con- 
test, GI’s and cows were everywhere. Some 
of the fellows paired off, others tried to work 
in teams, although there was no time for 
organization. The idea was to get enough 
milk to cover the bottom of the bottle, beer 
bottles being the type most used on this 
warm, summer day. These eager soldiers, 
most of whom have been in the West only 
a short time, practically stole the show from 
the seasoned cowboys. 

For some of the boys it was probably 


‘their first experience with any animal larger 


than the parlor cat, but there were veteran 
cow milkers among the lot too, because it 
takes a good man to get anything from a 
scared range cow except a swift kick. 


Lt, Joun C. Murray 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Postwar PWA 

In reference to the proposed multibillion- 
dollar public-works program (Periscope, 
June 4), the construction facilities of the 
nation will be heavily burdened in the post- 
war era without wasting time and materials 
on such nonessential projects as post offices 
and other make-work schemes. . , 

The nation is in immediate need of mod- 
ern housing developments, hospitals, bridges, 
and more adequate highways. Most of the 
planned public-works construction is essen- 
tial; however, the worth-while projects 
should not be used to camouflage authoriza- 
tion of useless construction. 


S/Scr. Cuarn.es H. Crane 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


A Public Service 

We have had many comments about the 
article your Science and Medicine editor 
wrote for Newsweex (April 16). All of 


eng 


them have been favorable. Many people in 
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a 750 miles 


FROM YOUR FLOOR? 
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Believe it or not, there is probably greater difference between 
the temperature at the ceiling and floor of your house than 
there is between the average temperature of Chicago and 
Birmingham, Alabama— 750 miles farther South. For, in the 
average home or apartment, the temperature at the ceiling i 
is often twenty degrees warmer than at the floor, even though 

equipped with a modern automatic heating system. 

After all, the only portion of our rooms that counts, so far 
as comfort is concerned, is the space from the floor to a height 
of approximately six feet. Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers 

ar call this the ‘“‘Comfort Conscious Zone.”” Unfortunately, the 
work i] Py ryt 9 heat that rises above the “Comfort Conscious Zone” is largely 
e for wasted. And all too frequently floors are drafty and too cold 
— for children to play on without endangering their health. 
this a But here’s good news for postwar home owners. Honeywell 
ane has devised a unique heating control system that will correct 


from at this situation. It is called MODUFLOW. By an ingenious 
2 | method of heat control and supply, Moduflow nearly equalizes 


~~ floor and ceiling temperatures; result, blissful comfort from ; F 
teran top to bottom of your “Comfort Conscious Zone.” 
r Every-home or apartment, however modest, can afford 


the greater comfort and efficiency of Moduflow. An interesting 
RAY ' booklet, “Heating and Air Conditioning the Postwar 
Home,” tells all about Moduflow. Mail the coupon today 
for your free copy. 
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, Tomorrow’s Apartment will have Personalized Heat . . . with Moduflow. 
: ~ | MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
“s x 5S 2826 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota of 
tH == | ; | Please send my free copy of “Heating and 
H 5 Sr —— | Air Conditioning the Postwar Home.” 
1) oo or 
rs | — F | Name 
AZ mn | sts 
<< ns | tnboa 
a Meen Average Temperature 36.4 
a During Hosting Season Keep them Winning — Buy MORE War Bonds! ; 








Enough is enough in 


and enough to spill over is too much, whether we're handling 
dirt or dollars. Just as the scraper operator regulates - 
his load, the good citizen keeps an eye on piled-up 
purchasing power... helps smooth the economic road by 
controlled spending and saving. 


¥* On tomorrow’s highway and building projects, 
many a contractor's equipment will be the more productive 
because wire rope controls are responsive Preformed 
Yellow Strand. Lifts, too, will gain speed and accuracy, aided 
by Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. For preforming 
and braiding are limbering-up processes that increase the 
manageability of rope already noted for long life. Remember the 
name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Sranches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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ill health have written me and I think we 
have benefited a number of persons as a re- 
sult of the article. Not only were we able to 
help directly, but in many instances we were 
able, from their descriptions of the trouble 
they seemed to have, to refer them to the 
proper doctors. 





Tom D. Spies, M.D. 
Hillman Hospital . 
Ala. 


garine 

If everyone feels the way I do about this 
margarine-butter situation (Periscope, June 
11), the margarine producers will not need 
to spend a cent on advertising. 

As far as I am concerned, bytter will no 
longer grace (?) my table. In the first place, 
it is outrageously and ridiculously high in 
point value; secondly, it is unpalatable; and 
thirdly, the Russians seem to need it worse 
than we do. 


Mrs. ANDREE BASTIEN-PULLEY 
Los Angeles, Cee: 


Portland’s on the Map 

We have been receiving irate calls from 
readers of NEWSWEEK g attention to 
your map on “Lend-Lease via Japan” to 
Russia (NEWSWEEK, July 9). 

Your display undertakes to show the flow 
of Lend-Lease material to Russia from Pa- 
cific Coast ports. It depicts this. traffic as 
originating at San Francisco and Seattle. The 
principal port for movement of Lend-Lease 
to Russia is Portland. This has been one of | 
the principal jobs of this port during the 
war, and it has been done with credit and 
dispatch, albeit until recently under the 
cloak of military secrecy. 

In fact, Portland has handled fully 65 per 
cent of all the water-borne traffic in Lend- 
Lease from this coast to Russia—or nearly 
twice the volume of all other Pacific Coast 
ports combined. The head offices of Russian 
Lend-Lease for this coast is in Portland. 

Thank you for this opportunity of advising 
you of the facts and presenting the request 
of your readers, who are also ours, that 


Portland be restored to the map. 
PatMER Hoyt 
Publisher 
The Oregonian 
Portland, ‘Oreg. 





Portland’s Lend-Lease line to Russia 











AMERICA’S OLDEST 


MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER 


HIGHLIGHTS 


ITS PLANS AND POLICIES 
FOR THE MONTHS TO COME 
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WAR PRODUCTION 


As long as our Fire-Power is 
needed by the men who are fight- 
ing Japan, war production will 
have top priority at Oldsmobile. 
But Oldsmobile plants have 
more capacity than is required 
today for the manufacture of 
cannon and shell and rockets. 
Production lines released from 
war work are now being con- 


, verted for automobile manufac- 


ture. Under this new “Combined 
Operations” Program, America’s 
Oldest Motor Car Manufacturer 
soon will be serving the home 
front as well as the war front— 
building vitally needed motor 
cars for essential transportation. 


OLDSMOBILE °"cr™ 
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IMPORTANT— KEEP YOUR 
PRESENT CAR IN SHAPE! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


lt may be a long time before there are enough new 
cars for all. Let your Oldsmobile dealer keep your 
present car in the running until you can get a new one. 


CAR PRODUCTION 


New Oldsmobile cars will be pro- 
duced as promptly as is possible 
under prevailing conditions and 
regulations. They will be quality 
cars, built to highest Oldsmobile 
standards, worthy successors to 
the great Oldsmobiles of the past. 


THE NEW CARS 
Look to Olds for all that's New! The 


new Oldsmobiles will introduce sy 


styling that is distinctively new and 
different. They will give you new 
performance, new economy, new 


durability— plus all the famous . 


time-proved Oldsmobile features. 


NEW HYDRA-MATIC 
DRIVE COMING 


Battle-proved in Army tanks, im- 
proved as a result of battle experi- 
ence... this great General Motors 
drive, developed and introduced 
by Oldsmobile, eliminates all 
clutch-pushing and geas-shifting. 


FLUID 
COUPLING 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


KEEP BUYING BONDS ... 
AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 





Building the wealth 
of the NATION 


In the past ten years 67 major dams 
have been built in the United States. 
These mighty structures have been 
decisive factors in supplying power 
for war production. They have added 
billions of dollars to the national 
wealth in other ways — through flood 
control, irrigation, water supply and 
navigation. 

Those dams, and still others now 
in the building or planning stage, will 
provide more power, more jobs, more 
conveniences of life in the days ahead. 


Every great dam requires the mov- 
ing of immense yardage. As a single 
instance, the mammoth Fort Peck dam 
in Montana contains 109 million cubic 
yards of earth. Scores of “Caterpillar” 
Diesels were used on this project. In 
fact, “Caterpillar” has built the ma- 
jority of tractors used on the major 
dams in America in the last 4o years. 

The existing dams, important as 
they are, foreshadow still greater 
programs of dam construction in the 
post-war era. Hundreds are projected 
around the globe. The tough, battle- 
tested “Caterpillar” Diesels that have 
contributed their dependable power 
to dam construction in the past will 
be better fitted than ever to build the 


huge new dams of the future. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


Caterpillar Diesel 


Ree. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





The discharged veteran wears this emblem. Remember his service and honor him. S 
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Mary M. Ahern 






A burned-up soldier 





Information... 


Areader asks: “Can 
you help me on 
my doctoral disser- 
tation (The Religi- 
ous Policies of 
Third Reich)?” A 
mother pleads: 
“What makes the 
sun hot? I have an 
inquisitive 8-year- 
old child and...” 
rebukes with: “I 


Sincerely Yours 


can’t let another minute pass without tell- 
ing you stupid editors how much you 
fluffed the story on . ” From Berlin to 
Brisbane queries and quarrels, threats and 
thanks, contributions and cancellations all 
find their way from the desk of Managing 
Editor Chet Shaw to Mary M. Ahern, 
NEwswEEx’s Letters Editor. Most replies 
require hours or even days of research. 


Yes, you keep Miss Ahern and 
her staff pretty busy getting the answers 








JULY 3C, 1945 
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back quickly. But that’s the way she likes 
it for it will indeed be a sad day for us | 
when you stop writing. Your letters mir- | 


ror NEWSWEEK achievement. Your sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and commendations 
have greatly contributed to the editorial 
development of the Magazine of News 
Significance. Keep them coming. 


We think you will agree that 
Mary Ahern is specially fitted for direct- 
ing the job of handling our editorial cor- 
respondence. An honor graduate of St. 
Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn., 
she has a Master’s Degree from Yale and 
is now working on a Ph.D. in English 
literature. Before coming to NEWSWEEK 
she taught at the University of Missouri 


for two years. Miss Ahern has German, : 


Greek, Latin, Old English, and French 
for languages, which imposing list we find 
difficult to adjust to the fact that she looks 
like the unanimous pin-up girl of the 
combined services. 





The better to aid you in making 


your penned points, here are some st::;" 


gestions from Miss Ahern (it’s the old 


.schoolteacher in her) and her Vassar 


taught assistant, Sally Magowan: Please 
write legibly. You'd be surprised how 
often Miss Ahern draws on her knowledge 
of Old English to decipher some of your 
urgent communiqués. Though you may 
not want an answer, sign your name and 
address. There’s no ammunition in an 
anonymous attack, either. You should also 
realize that space limitations give us little 
opportunity to use the stories, pictures, 
and — which you send in. Letters 
usually is allotted four columns but, like 
all other departments frequently has 
magazine space taken away from it. 


As for readers of our Science and 
Medicine columns, count on us for refer- 
ence information and a cheering reply. 
but not for diagnosis or cure. The only 


. panacea that we can legitimately peddle 


is one for loneliness, largely prevalent in 
foxholes. Otherwise, our Letters Depart- 
ment is an excellent target and it’s open 
season all the year around. Just one word 
of warning: no matter how mad or glad 
you make us, you can always expect a 
courteous, informative reply, written 
without editorial bias (we won't argue 
with you) and signed by Mary M. Ahern for 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 





No. 4 of a series: for the Army Ordnance Department 
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The Electrical Brain in its sandbag pit 


In a trailer, protected by sandbags, 
an amazing device solves involved 
mathematical problems with light- 
ning speed. It is an electronic 
gun director which enables anti- 


‘aircraft gunners to knock down ° 


enemy planes with hitherto unheard 
of accuracy. 

Scientists of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, drawing on their years of 
experience in the development of 
telephone apparatus and working 
closely with Army Ordnance experts, 
evolved this electronic super-brain 
which adds, subtracts, divides, mul- 
tiplies, igtes, integrates, 


and “consults” ballistic tables —all 
the while instantly and continuously 
aiming the guns at the spot calcu- 
lated: to destroy a speeding target! 


More than 500 individuals worked ~ 


on the design—over 5,000 drawings 
and 1,100 specifications were pre- 
pared for its 16,000 parts, which 
include a great many electrical prin- 
ciples and devices well known in the 
telephone industry. 






Western Elecfric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


Quantity production of this com- 
plex device held many problems. 
But Western Electric’s long experi- 
ence in building complex Bell Tele- 
phone apparatus to highest stan- 
dards of precision, made it possible. 

Against both planes and robot 
bombs, these electronic directors 
have helped AA gunners to hang 
up new high records of accuracy. 
Buy more War Bonds—and keep them! 
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News and What’s to Be Expected 


‘in Tomorrow's ° 





Capital Straws 


Watch for the return of General Pat- 
ton to. Washington for a new assignment. 
Thousands of Americans wrote President 
Truman and congressmen protesting be- 
cause he was reassigned to Europe in- 
stead of being sent to the Pacific .. . 
Admiral Nimitz will reassign two Pacific 
admirals in a drastic shakeup of Navy 
supply operations. The Navy has never 
lacked food supplies, but inefficiency did 
cause rotting oF tons of food and other 
perishables . . . Many men visited by 
Treasury agents in the new drive against 
tax evaders have been hurrying to their 
senators or representatives for help. At 
least one senator refuses even to make 
an appointment for them at the Treasury. 
He tells them to get a lawyer . . . Labor 
Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach has 
asked the CIO to recommend one of its 
members to be an assistant secretary. 


Friction in the Pacific 


Senator Magnuson of Washington, a 
close friend of President Truman, 

arhead a Congressional move to urge 
the President to appoint a unified com- 
mand in the Pacific as soon as he returns 
from Potsdam. Many congressmen are 
alarmed by letters reporting friction be- 
tween Army and Navy personnel at vari- 
ous levels in the theater—a state practi- 
cally nonexistent in the European theater 
under General Eisenhower. Newspapers 
also have complained that Army-Navy 
jealousy is playing hob with orderly cov- 
erage of the war. Only recently field_cen- 
sors have passed news stories concerning 
overlapping and nonintegrated attacks. 
Magnuson’s attitude is that although no 
serious lapse has yet occurred, the situa- 
tion is essentially dangerous. A strong 
Navy supporter, he believes current strat- 
egy calls for a naval officer as top com- 
mander, but that if Jater developments 
warrant an Army officer should ap- 
pointed supreme commander. 


Veterans and Malaria 


The government is working extensively 
on treatments for malaria, which it is esti- 
mated will strike hundreds of thousands 
of U.S. soldiers before victory over 
Japan. The Office of Scientific Research 


- 


commercial institutions engaged in de- 
veloping new drug compounds. More 
than 15,000 have been screened by bird 
testing. Already two substances have 
been developed which are more success- 
ful suppressives than atabrine. Six other 
new compounds are said to be “highly 
promising.” For the first time since Pearl 
Harbor, supplies of quinine and atabrine 
now are being released through trade 
channels by the military services ‘to care 
for the needs of recently discharged vet- 
erans who are suffering from recurring 
malaria attacks. 


Dishwashers to Diplomacy 


Henry J. Kaiser is working on a post- 
war project that will surprise many of 
his friends. It is the establishment of an 
American Academy of Statesmanship, 
which he hopes will give the U.S. its 
first West Point of diplomacy. In the 
industrial field, Kaiser has _ recently 
formed a company, Kaiser Productions, 
on the West Coast, for the postwar mass 
production and sale of electric house- 
hold appliances. Kaiser’s laboratories 
have developed a vacuum cleaner, a 
dishwasher, and a washing machine and 


‘are working on a refrigerator. The dish- 


washer is scheduled to sell for $99.50. 


- News Boomerang 


A few days ago Washington newspa- 
pers speculated that Japan might sur- 
render. Reflecting this speculation, an 
Australian correspondent cabled back 
home: “There’s a growing conviction here 
that ferocity of continuing air blitz on 
Japanese home islands may precipitate a 
swift, dramatic climax to Pacific war.” 
The Sydney papers went to town, assert- 
ing the war might end “with dramatic 
suddenness.” A press association corre- 
spondent in Sydney cabled the story 
back here where it received front- age 
play in the same papers that started the 
speculation. 


Tighter Air Travel 
Airline officials see little hope of abol- 


ishing passenger priorities until well after 
V-J Day. Meanwhile, air passenger traf- 
fic will increase so rapidly the rest of this 
year, during redeployment, that nonpri- 
ority air passengers will have little chance 
on transcontinental trips. Actually, it 
will become a battle among various class- 
es of priorities. The worst jam will be on 
the four transcontinental airways (North- 
west, United, TWA, and American), and 


City, and Dallas. North-south lines are 
not encountering such traffic jams and 
nonpriority passengers will fare better. 


Butter Outlook 


The current red-point value of butter 
will not last very long. The OPA cut the 
number -f red points from 24 to sixteen 
a pound in order to clear Eastern distrib- 
uting centers of large quantities of but- 
ter that had been transported there for 
shipment to the armed forces in Europe. 
As soon as that butter disappears the 
points will be raised again. Incidentally, 
no adjustment is planned in the point 
value of margarine, now at fourteen. If 
it were lowered, it would be put in a 
class with cooking fats. The government 
wants to keep margarine as a spread for 
the duration. The world fats and oils 
shortage is expected to last into 1947. 


National Notes 


Chairman Robert Doughton of the 
potent House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee again is threatening to retire at the 
end of his present term . . . The new 
Federal Housing chief, Howard M. Foley. 
can’t find a house in Washington and 
doesn’t plan to bring his family from 
Michigan until fall . . . Because many 
local rationing boards have been too 
generous, the OPA will start a national 
audit of gasoline rations soon. There is 
no prospect for substantial increase in 
civilian gasoline until V-J Day. 





Appeasement Secrets 


Volunes of correspondence and: mem- 
orandums describing conversations be- 
tween Nazi-leaders and prominent British 
and American citizens during the ap- 
peasement period and the early days of 
the war have been found, meticulously 
filed and catalogued, among captured 
German archives. At least one British 
publisher, not widely known as an ap- 
peaser, figures prominently in the cor- 
respondence. The British Foreign Office 
and the U.S. State Department consider 
the material so explosive that they have 
agreed to impose special security meas- 
ures on all‘ officials handling the docu- 
ments to prevent “improper use.” 


Royal Parallel 


The Duchess of Windsor is followin 
closely all accounts of the troubles 
King Leopold, whose marriage to a com- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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moner is at least partially responsible for 
the Belgian Parliament’s opposition to his 
return from exile. She sees a parallel to 
her own marriage, which cost her hus- 
band the British throne. 


Amphibious Expert 
Look for Vice Admiral Daniel E. Bar- 
bey to get the top amphibious-combat 
command under Admiral Richmond Kel- 
ly Turner, Pacific amphibious chief, for 
the final assault against the Japs. Other 
important amphibious-combat admirals 
- will be Harry W. Hill and Theodore S. 
Wilkinson. Barbey’s added value lies in 
the fact that, of all Navy men in the war 
including Admiral Nimitz, he gets along 
best with General MacArthur. Barbey 
has worked with MacArthur since the 
very beginning of the road back in Aus- 
tralia and their relationship has always 
been cordial. The admiral, who is the real 
father of amphibious warfare, added to 
his popularity with the general during the 
recent Balikpapan action when he cut 
short his leave at the last moment to take 
personal charge of the difficult landing. 


Japan’s Troubles 


The Japanese are so desperate for steel 
that they have removed the rails of one 
track of the double-tracked Dairen-Muk- 
den railway in Manchuria. Freight of all. 
kinds is piling up at Port Arthur and 
Dairen—a tribute to the airmen and sub- 
mariners who have cut shipping lines 
from the continent to Japan . . . There 
have been rice riots in Korea since the 
enemy increased Korean rice withdrawals 
by over 500,000 tons . . . In Shanghai the 
. Japs have stripped power and water 


plants of machinery, and hotels and pri- - 


vate houses of all metals and plumbing. 


Radar Patents 


A legal fight is shaping up over U. S. 
and British patent rights on radar. During 
the war patented radar instruments were 
built interchangeably by many com- 
panies. Now, with military security about 
to be lifted on radar, the postwar race in 
this field is in the offing. Along with the 
race will come infringement suits. 


Battle Against Typhoons 


Top naval officers have assigned high 
‘chaggars to the job of obtaining all possi- 

le information on Pacific typhoons, 
which have proved more dangerous than 
the Jap fleet. An intensive study of all 
available material is being rushed. and 
specialists have been assigned to ferret 
out infermation from ancient Chinese 
and Japanese documents. Several air 
units also have been assigned to “typhoon 
weather flying” to get data. 


Foreign Notes 


It can now be disclosed that the high- 
ly touted 69-day softening-up of roc 
Iwo Jima before it was invaded accom- 


plished much less than the communiqués 
hinted. Japanese medical records, found 
after the bloody seizure of the island, re- 
vealed that only 50 Japs were killed and 
150 injured by the tons of bombs dropped 
by American planes . . . In the eyes of 
many Britons who formerly rode_ to 
hounds, the modern world must have 
reached its lowest level. During the war 
there were “fox-shooting” expeditions to 
keep the foxes down. But the foxes multi- 
plied anyway. So they are to be gassed 
. .. The first British civil transport air- 
plane to top the 100-ton mark will be the 
Bristol 167, which is being built for the 


transatlantic route .. . Mgr. Valerio Va- ~ 


leri, former nuncio to France, is being 
mentioned in Vatican circles for the post 
of Papal Secretary of State. 





Surplus Red Tape 
‘Tie Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 


mission probably will be abolished, Wash- © 
‘ington 


insiders say.. The ponderous 
approach to the surplus-disposal problem 
inherent in Army and Navy red tape has 


‘kept war surpluses tied up indefinitely, 


and results measured in sales haven't 
even covered officer payrolls in some 


areas. One rumor gives the ANLC an- - 


other 60 days but it probably will last 
longer than that. Congress has deferred 
action on President Truman’s request for 
a one-man administrator (see page 52) 
until October, and a general overhauling 
‘a no disposal likewise has been de- 
erred. 


Canadian Business Notes 
India will buy a disproportionate share 


of capital goods for postwar industrial de- - 


velopment from Canada, rather than the 
U.S. or Britain, because Canada has 
promised to retain its successful price 
controls at least two more years to avoid 
postwar inflation . . . One reason for the 


delay in starting consumer meat rationing 


in Canada was the reluctance of Ca- 
nadian manufacturers to make the re- 
quired tokens for fear of wholesale thefts. 
Now the government has found a neat 
solution: The token will be made in the 
U.S. . . . Canada’s labor shortage will 
grow even more acute in the next few 
weeks, particularly in construction, tex- 
tiles, farming, lumbering, mining, ship- 
building, meat packing, paper mills. and 
hospitals. As of July 6 there were 128,000 
jobs to be filled and only 50,000 appli- 
cants registered with National Selective 
Service. : 


Cotton Textile Drop 


Trade officials forecast a decline to 
around the 2,000,000,000-yard mark in 
cotton-textile production for the third 
quarter, against the WPB’s recent quar- 
terly production figures of some 2,350,- 
000,000 yards. The main cause is a man- 
power was 6 USES offices report that 
assignment of band-thrpe rating to textile 


_that the 1947 Mercury wil 


' strangel 
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labor is not producing results, as many 
applicants flatly turn down jobs in mills 
despite the all-time peak hourly wage 
rate for the industry of 65.4 cents set in 
March, against 38.8 cents in 1939. Other 
causes are vacations, one week with pay 
having been made a condition for price 
adjustment in the OPA’s June order, 
Mills also claim unsatisfactory OPA pric- 
ing as a factor deterring higher output,’ 
especially where third shift and overtime 
operations are concerned. 


@ 
Business Footnotes 


Some Detroit sources disagree with in- 
dustry reports that Ford’s Mercury will 
replace the Lincoln Zephyr. They say 

(have a 120- 
horsepower engine; that the light Lin- 
coln which is now on the test track will 
replace the old Zephyr, and that the 
luxury car of the Ford line will be the 
Lincoln Continental, niftier than ever .. . 
Makers of chocolate bars complain that 
they have been hif going and coming by 
wartime shortages. In 1944 the cocoa 
shortage limited their production to 70% 
of normal. Now they have plenty of 
cocoa, but their sugar allotments have 
been cut 50% . . . Argentina’s foreign 
trade, which flourished early in the war, 
has been deteriorating steadily this year. 
Figures for the first half of 1945 show a 
decline of 21% in value. 





Radio Notes 


Bin Mauldin, GI cartoonist, is being 
sought as a radio comedy writer by half 
a dozen agencies . . . When Fanny Brice 
returns to the air following a serious ill- 
ness, she will have more to do on her 
own show. Her side-kick comic, Danny 
Thomas, has been dropped and Baby 
Snooks will use more situation, rather 
than personality, comedy. Thomas, who 
was rated as one of last season’s out- 
standing newcomers, will be snapped up 
for another program .. . Frank Morgan 
will probably join Dick Haymes on the 
Auto-Lite show if his own packaged pro- 

am isn’t sold soon . . . Look for a num- 

r of popular CBS shows, including 


Blondie, to switch to better broadcast 


berths next fall. . 


Miscellany 


Don Quinn, ace script writer for Fibber 
McGee and Molly, is writing a play and, 
enough, it has nothing to do 
with radio . . . The Curtis Publishing Co. 
is experimenting with a projected postwar 
monthly called Holiday, featuring vaca- 
. A book 
for use by U.S. forces occupying Japan 
is already on the press. The author is 
Joseph W. Ballantine, director of the 
State Department’s Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs . . . Lena Horne, Negro singer, 
will be starred on Broadway in a new 
mixed-cast musical, “St. Louis Woman, 
which later will be filmed by M-G-M. - 
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ages come from work, 


UPPOSE you make hats that sell for $5 each. 

Whether you work alone in your basement 

or in a big factory, you have to pay someone to 

sell the hats, collect the money, keep the books, 

and provide the place where you work. You have 

to buy raw materials, pay for the machinery you 
use, and pay taxes. 

Let’s suppose those costs amount to $2 a hat. 
That leaves $3 for your labor. You make two 
hats a day—$6. 

‘You want more money. 


If you demand and get $4 a hat for your labor 


($8 a day) you still must have a place to work, 


still must pay taxes, so the extra 
$2 must come by raising the price of 
the hat to $6. You won’t sell as many 
hats. Your job will be less secure, you 







WARNERY 


SWASEY 
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ork, not words 


won’t work as regularly, you won’t get your $8 
a day very long. 7 

Or, you can get better machinery and make 
three hats a day. At your present rate of $3 a hat 
that’s $9 a day, your job remains secure, and the 
better machinery makes your work easier. 

There’s another advantage to you, too. Costs 
don’t go up in proportion, so the cost per hat 
is less. You can sell your hat at $4.75 instead 
of $5, demand goes up, you have more orders, 
and so your job is more secure as well as more 
profitable to you. 

In the long run no one can legislate fobs 
or wages— both have to be earned, 
and the only way to earn them is 
by efficient work. And that’s up 
to you. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Explosive domestic issues will confront Congress when it 
returns in October after a two-month holiday. Instead of inter- 
national problems, on which it has achieved remarkable una- 
nimity in the session just ending, it will have to take up labor, 
employment, and national defense legislation, on which senti- 
ment will be sharply divided. 


The Burton-Ball-Hatch bill, providing a labor-management 
mediation system for all mdustries similar to that now operat- 
ing in the railroad industry, is scheduled for first priority in 
the Senate. In spite of violent opposition from organized labor, 
sponsors of this legislation believe their bill will pass Congress 
in some form. They expect a strike wave in the automobile 
industry and elsewhere to dramatize the need for mediation 
on a national scale. 


Other measures due for early consideration are the Kilgore 
bill, providing $25-a-week unemployment benefits for up to 
26 weeks; the so-called Full Employment bill, providing a 
planned government spending program to supplement private 
enterprise when needed; the Mead bill, raising the national 
wage minimum from 40 cents an hour to 65 cents; the May 
bill, providing a year’s compulsory military training for all 
18- to 21-year-olds; and several government reorganization bills. 


Conventional party alignments will be revived by these issues. 
Northern Democrats in both branches can be expected to get 
behind the New Dealish program now sponsored by President 
Truman. Republicans will again become the party of opposi- 
tion, supported on many occasions by the Southern Democrats. 
Both sides will have the 1946 Congressional elections in mind. 


Peacetime conscription promises to be one of the most contro- 
versial of next session’s proposals. Although national polls now 
indicate that the May bill commands overwhelming popular 
approval, minority opposition groups are more articulate and 
effective than the measure’s well-wishers. Republican Leader 
Martin’s proposal that the U.S. sponsor a worldwide anti-con- 
scription agreement seems to be getting nowhere, even in his 
own party, but involuntary Army service may yet become a 
partisan issue (see page 19). } 


Tin is joining sheet steel on the list of short metals. The Navy 
has ordered large quantities of tin for a secret purpose and 
most of it must come off the nation’s dwindling stockpile, which 
may well be exhausted by mid-1946. Meanwhile the Army has 
ordered another 42,000 tons of sheet steel, making an already 
<a situation tighter. These shortages are bound to have an 
effect on reconversion. 


An intensive campaign against black marketeers is planned by 
Attorney General Cark. It will be conducted by T. Lamar 
Caudle, former U.S. attorney for the western district of 
North Carolina, who has been nominated for chief of the 
Criminal Division. Clark, who headed that division before his 
appointment to the Attorney Generalship, plotted the campaign 
before his promotion and will personally supervise its execution. 


The artificial arm and leg industry also is under investigation by 
the department. Already a New York grand jury is looking 
into charges that manufacturers, through their as? os!.cJon, 


have fixed prices and failed to supply the Army with their 
best models at low prices. ° ‘ 


The Army meanwhile is instituting a research program of its 
own with the object of improving these devices. Veterans who 
have suffered amputations are often disappointed with the 
quality of the artificial limbs provided them by the government. 
Army Medical Corps publicity leads them to expect better 
performance than many of them get. 


Troop movements from Europe will continue to exceed the 
Army’s original schedule. When plans for redeployment were 
first drawn up last February, it was estimated that the job would 
require fifteen to sixteen months for completion. Actually it 
will take only about ten months. 


By next March, unless unforeseen complications arise, all Amer- 
ican soldiers except those left in Europe as occupation troops, 
will be back in the United States or already in the Pacific the- 
ater. Matériel shipments are falling behind, however, and may 
take longer. 


Quick conversion of freighters to troop carriers was the key 
to the quick movement of personnel. A highly efficient system of 
embarkation and ship routing, devised by the War Shipping 
Administration, also helped. Difficulty in packaging and deliver- 
ing equipment to the docks accounts for the lag in freight 
shipments. 


Three usable Axis liners have been taken over by the U.S. 
and a fourth is expected to join the American fleet soon. The 
largest of these, the Europa and the Vulcania, are in process 
of refitting in European ports. These ships may carry men and 
matériel directly from European ports to the Pacific. The 
Panama Canal is being used extensively, particularly for freight, 
to relieve the burden on transcontinental railroads. 


Beer drinkers need not fear a drought as a result of the cur- 
rent campaign to cut off sugar allocations to brewers. Even 
though the OPA has been flooded with letters protesting con- 
sumption of sugar by the nation’s breweries, nothing will be 
done to shut off the supply. Officials point out that the brewers’ 
annual allotment of sugar is only about 1,000 tons out of a 
total of 5,000,000 tons. 


Appointment of a single responsible head for each major farm 
commodity is the goal of the Agriculture Department reor- 
ganization being worked out by Milton Eisenhower and a com- 
mittee of experts inside and outside the government. One man, 
for instance, would report directly to Secretary Anderson on 
all government activities concerning sugar, now spread among 
half a dozen bureaus. 


Where this can’t be achieved, a small group of officials will 
form an operating committee. The plan is so extensive in its 
effects that it is being rechecked thoroughly, even at the expense 
of delay which is hard on department morale, as many bureau 


and division chiefs are wondering when and where the ax 
will fall. 


Anderson’s friends expect direct action to be a dominant fea- 
ture of his administration. He'll get facts from his men, digest 
them, then attack the problem himself. Incidentally, the OPA 
is happy about the way he turned down price increases re- 
quested by beet-sugar men. . 
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A baby’s cry is morning mess call in many millions of American 
homes every day in the year. And plenty of milk is needed to 
keep our youngsters husky and healthy all their growing years. 


Last year, the farmer produced more than 119 billion pounds of 
milk . . . a remarkable record he’s doing his best to beat by 
another billion pounds this year. Every day, over 50 million 
quafts of milk and cream are processed for use on our tables. 














Farm trucks haul nearly all the feed and other supplies to dairy 
farms... transport most of the milk to creameries and sub-sta- 
tions. Tank trucks haul the bulk of the milk to urban areas... 
the entire load to 49 of our largest cities. Delivery trucks carry 
most of the bottled milk directly to retail store and kitchen door. 


But for Motor Truck Transportation the Main Street Mess Call 
in most of the nation’s 37 million homes would go unanswered. 
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INVEST IN VICTORY——BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Main Street 
Mess Call 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 
...- VITAL TO VICTORY 
AND THE AMERICAN 

WAY OF LIFE 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac. Michigan 


In addition to being one of the 
largest producers of military 
vehicles, GMC Truck & Coach 
builds Many commercial 
trucks for essential users. 
Civilian GMCs are powered 
by engines of the same basic de- 
sign as the famous ‘‘270"’ used in 
more than 500,000 GMC ‘‘six- 
by-sixes’’...so often called the 
‘*Workhorse of the Army.” 
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K! | grew up to be quadrupjete 


OUR instead of one! Just see 
what a difference G-E Lamp 
Research has made in these pictures. 


Today, you get four 60-watt G-E 
bulbs for the price of one in 1923. 
Because now at your G-E Lamp 
dealer’s, 60-watt bulbs cost only 
10c (plus tax). And each lamp 


gives 56% more light than in 1923. 


Here’s why: For over 60 years 
General Electric Lamp Research 
has been working to bring you 
more and more light for less and 
less cost. And constantly guiding 
its course has been this aim: To 
make General Electric lamps... 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS : 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Wear the G-E radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,”’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC: ‘‘The World Teday’’ news, Monday threngh Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; ‘‘The £-F Hancerart:.’ Monday through Friday 4:08 p. us. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


Or a w 





A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY ° * 


Newsweek | 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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The Road Back: Military Demands 
‘Will Be Huge Even After Victory 


Largest Peacetime Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in History Will Cost 
From 10 to 15 Billions Yearly 


In the damp, far-off dawn, 4,275 GI’s 
from Europe—leathery veterans of Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy—arrived at Manila last 
week. Two bands played loudly and 
eagerly on the muddy quay. Lt. Gen. 
W. D. Styer, commander of Army forces 
in the Western Pacific, welcomed the men 
of the Fifth Army. The general said: “We 
expect another transport this month and 
thereafter we plan reg- 
ular arrivals direct from 


victory in Europe, was nearer the point 
where it would be speeded up, where de- 
cisions would have to be made on ‘his 
nation’s peacetime military future. Time 
was getting short, but there were no final 
answers to the questions: How great an 
Army must we maintain? How great a 
Navy? How much must we spend? Is 
peacetime conscription necessary? What 
kind of peacetime military command 
should we have? A single Department of 
Defense? A separate Air Force, Army, 
and Navy? 

To the people who must pay and who 
must serve their hitches in peacetime, the 


they approved of leadership ready to 
commit our armed forces to the suppres- 
sion of aggressors wherever they turn up 
during the peace to come. Decisions at 
Potsdam and in the treaties implement- 
ing the United Nations charter will de- 
termine how postwar American arms will 
be put to use. But whatever our military 
assignment under the charter, it will make 
little or no difference in the size of our 
peacetime forces. They will definitely be 
the biggest in history. The cost, no mat- 
ter how economical Congress may be, 
will probably run between $10,000,000,- 
000 and $15,000,000,000 a year. 


How to Swing It? Topside a 
ton is generally agreed on the probable 
cost, but there is wide disagreement on 
organic construction of the postwar mili- 
tary establishment. The Army popes a 
single Department of National Defense. 
The Navy, principal enemy of the sepa- 
rate air force, wants three separate de- 
partments—the Navy, the Army, and 
what is now the Army 
Air Forces. 





Europe.” 





The trickle of Ameri- 
can ground power from 
Europe to the Pacific 
would soon turn into a 
gushing stream. Rede- 
ployment had proceed- 
ed from General Staft 
blueprints to the deliv- 
ery of full-packed, ex- 
perienced troops ‘to 
the Japanese fighting 
zone. Unfinished busi- 
ness in the Pacific wa. 
now to be finished with 
dispatch—with grenade, 
carbine, and flame 
thrower. 

Jap leaders were told 
to quit’ now; perhaps 
they were being told 
how to quit now. At 
Potsdam, the Big Three 








President Truman 
has gone on written rec- 
ord in favor of a single 
Department of Defense. 
His close political 
friend, Sen. Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washing- 
ton, member of the 
Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, has been mak- 
ing a complete study 
of the postwar defense 
structure. He _ thinks 
hat the Navy plan fo 
three Cabinet depart- 
ments will not prevail. 
Magnuson said: “This 
war has demonstrated 
the absolute necessity 
for unified delense.” 

Most members ot 
Congress agree with 





faced the problem of 
making these generali- 
ties specific. Generalis- 








The quicker effort: Troops leave the West Coast for P 


Associated Press x 
acific action 





President Truman and | 
Senator Magnuson. that 
some single military | 
control must come after 








simo Stalin had an offer 
from the Japs (see International Scene). 
Washington broadcast two alternatives 
directly to Japanese leaders: destruction 
and a dictated peace, or unconditional 
surrender with the benefits of the Atlan- 
tic Charter (see Fighting Fronts). 


How Big a Club? One way or an- 
other, the doom of Japan was sealed tight. 
Demobilization of American military 
forces, arranged on a yiacdual scale after 


questions were hard because they were 
new. There were no precedents to help 
think them out. The nation’s past peace- 
time record*was simple and bad: It had 
impoverished the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, it had reduced military manpower 
to a point lower than that of any other 
major power, it had hamstrung techno- 
logical development. 
The people made up their minds lo. 

ago that they wouid ma better dealt 


the war. Magnuson be- 
lieves that a compromise between the 
Army and Navy may be worked out: a 
super-Cabinet department of national de- 
fense which would have final authority 
over the Secretaries of Navy, War, and 
Air (a new department), particularly in 
planning and budgetary matters. 


Needed—for the Navy: After his 
study (which, undoubtedly, will be dis- 
cussed with President Truman upon his 
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return) Magnuson is convinced that the 
postwar job for the Navy alone will re- 
quire: 

@ A postwar budget of about $5,000,- 
000,000, possibly a little less. 

@ A peacetime Navy (after the immedi- 
ate postwar period) of about 1,800,000 
men of whom 20 to 22 per cent will be 
officers. Of this force, only 600,000 to 
. 800,000 would be on active duty at any 
one time (including ship, shore, and 
training personnel). 

@ A balanced fleet of five task-force units, 
each built flexibly around carriers. The 
largest would be the Pacific task-force unit 
based on the Pacific Coast. Others: the 
Atlantic task force, Caribbean 


' 

In the Air: For the Army Air Forces: 
@ A budget of between $3,000,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000, depending upon the 
postwar mission assigned it. 

@ Separation from the Army ground 
forces (which would be accomplished by 
Congressional action on a single depart- 
ment of defense or, if within the Army, 
by organizational changes). 

@ Training of younger officers as staff and 
command leaders. (Experience has been 
that air warfare is a young man’s busi- 
ness.) Universal military trainees of high 


physical and mental standards would be. 


drained off for the Air Forces. 
These are the answers military leaders 





task force, mid-Pacific task 
force, based on Pearl Har- 


Get Your Water Wings, Senator, and Come On In 





bor, and Far-East task force, 
based on Guam or another 
Western Pacific island. : 
@ A fleet of at least half the 
present number of ships, with 
an additional 10 per cent 
fully commissioned in active 
reserve. There would be eon- 
tinuous scrapping of outdated 
ships. (Example: If rocket ef- 
ficiency should prove present 
destroyers outmoded, the en- 
tire destroyer class would be 
scrapped as soon as replace- 
ments could be built.) 

@ A large number of perma- 
nent Pacific naval bases, in- 
cluding islands taken from 
the Japanese, without ‘-us- 
teeship covering their use or 
government. 

@ A Marine Corps of two ci- 
visions (15,000 men each) 
and two air wings (12,000 
men each). 


For the Army: The broad 
needs of the Army (ground 
and service forces only) after 
the immediate pustwar period 
were listed as these: 














@A budget of around 
$3,000,000,000. 

@ A first-rate General Staff 
composed of civilians and reserve officers 
who have had advanced staff training, as 
well as professionals. 

¢ Universal military training. (The Army 
is the principal proponent of peacetime 
conerypton: the Navy supports it, but 
its need is not so great. Pay, training, and 
career opportunities are believed attrac- 
tive enough to fill Navy requirements. ) 

@ A professional Army larger than we 
have ever had (but still small compared 
to our defense needs) and capable of 
swift expansion. 

@ A National Guard capable of expansion 
and amalgamation into an emergency na- 
tional Army. 

@ Greatly expanded research and techno- 
logical organization. 

‘CA larger officer reserve corps which 
would be constantly freshened and aug- 
mented by universal training. 


Carlisle—© 1945 New York Tribune Inc. 


Senator Taft opposed American internationalists 


have begun to provide, but many are 
nebulous. The job of setting up the na- 
tion’s postwar military establishment re- 
verts to Congress, which promises to get 
down to business after its much-delayed 
and much-desired vacation. 


Sa 


Clearing Bretton Woods 


Exactly a year had passed since the 
delegates of 44 countries, meeting at the 
White —— resort of Bretton Woods, 
N.H., signed an agreement projecting 
a world economic setup unprecedented in 
history: an international money fund and 
bank, financed by member nations. The 
fund was designed to ensure the stability 
of currency exchanges, the bank to fur- 
nish long-term loans for postwar reccn- 
struction and economic development. 


Political prophets had foreseen far 
toughe- sledding in Congress for the 
Bretton Woods pact than for the San 
Francisco charter itself. For, even more 
than the charter, Bretton Woods and its 
call for an American contribution of some 
$6,000,000,000 would be a sharp imme- 
diate test of whether we meant to prac- 
tice what we preach on world cooperation. 

Last week, the answer came: By the 
unlooked for large margin of 61 to 16, 
the Senate endorsed American participa- 
tion in the international monetary fund 
and bank (the House had previously ap- 
proved 345 to 18). By its action, the 
Senate fell in neatly with the Administra- 
tion’s timetable: (1) getting Bretton 
Woods out of the way in order to take 
up charter ratification on Monday of this 
week, as scheduled, and -(2) permitting 
President Truman, while still at "otsdam 


(see page 38), to present to his co-part- . 


ners in the Big Three a further proof of 
America’s good international intentions. 


Down a Rathole? America thus be- 
came the first Bretton’ Woods signatory 
to ratify. It did so in a brief but sharp 
four-day Senate debate which forecast 
increasing Capitol Hill vigilance on legis- 
lation implementing the nation’s post- 
‘war dealings abroad. 

The opposition was led by Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio Republican, whose anti- 
internationalist views were no whit im- 
paired by a previous promise to vote for 
the San Francisco charter. Taft bluntly 
urged his colleagues to me con- 
sideration of Bretton Woods until the na- 
tions first “straighten out” their economic 
difficulties. Otherwise, he warned, Amer- 
ica’s contribution of $3,175,000,000 to 
the world bank (total capital: $9,100,- 
000,000) and $2,750,000,000 to the fund 
(total resources: $8,800,000,000) would 
be like “pouring billions down a rat- 
hole”—a free-gratis for-nothing” interna- 
tional loan which, by its premature grant- 
ing, would strip us of a good bargain- 
ing point at the peace table. 

Failing postponement, a Senate hand- 
ful vainly tried a series of restrictive 
amendments: 

@ To prevent any fund member from 
buying the fund currency of another 
member in exchange for its own until it 
removed all inconsistent restrictions on 
its own currency (aimed at Great Brit- 
ain’s wartime exchange controls). 

€ To direct the American member of the 
international board of governors to pro- 
pose suspension or limitation of the op- 
erations of any member nation retaining 
exchange restrictions three years after 
the fund begins operating. Introduced 
by Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota and 
backed by Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan as a means of making other 
nations “live up to their end of the bar- 
gain,” this proposal evoked the strong- 
est, if unsuccessful, Senate support: 29 
votes for, 46 against. 

In one of the lighter interludes in a 
debate heavy with technical talk, Sen. 
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Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma flourished a 
fistful of foreign notes—including a ruble, 
a Bank of Canada dollar, a 10-peso Mexi- 
can bill, and a 50-franc Finnish note— 
and declared: “I challenge any member 
of the Senate to take this pile of bills, 
which is worth on its face 700,000,000 
in the currencies of the various countries, 
and go downtown in Washington and get 
his shoes shined . . . That is a condition 
we confront when we create this fund 
and try to stabilize this sort of money.” 

In the same vein, Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana waved a billion- 
drachma Greek note. Majority Leader 
Alben Barkley quipped: “It seems that 
some of our colleagues have been in the 
black market over there.” 


Out of the Forest: Confident of the 
outcome, Administration forces took all 
the attack the opposition offered and re- 
plied in kind. From Sen. Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York, whose Banking and 
Currency Committee had favorably re- 
ported out the bill, 14 to 4, came a ring- 
ing defense of the international fund and 
bank. He reminded senators who harped 
on the currency-restriction theme that, 
under the agreement, fund members 
would establish the initial parity of their 
currencies and keep them stable within 
a range of 1 per cent above or below; 
that they promised not to impose restric- 
tive currency devices after the postwar 
transition, and would remove restrictions 
now existing as soon as conditions permit. 

Wagner asserted: “This bill offers us 
the opportunity to initiate constructive 
steps to outlaw competitive currency de- 
valuation and other economic warfare 
devices, to substitute cooperation for uni- 
lateral action in dealing with interna- 
tional problems.” * 

Against these arguments the opposi- 
tion mustered the votes of only two Dem- 
ocrats and fourteen Republicans.* The 
next day the Senate took action on yet 
another facet of the Administration’s for- 
eign economic program. Without a rec- 
ord vote, it passed a House-approved 
measure increasing five-fold the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank— 
from $700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000. 
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Tinder and Sponge 

The weather was not right in Tillamook 
County. This was another dry summer; 
no showers came to wet down the North- 
western Oregon timberlands along the 
Pacific Ocean up close to the Washington 
State border. Loggers in the Wilson and 
Salmonberry River country sweated out 
the long days. 

The weather had not been right in 
August of 1933. The great Tillamook 
Burn started then. Before its roar had 
quieted after twelve days, 245,000 acres 





®Democrats O’Daniel and Wheeler; Republicans 
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Associated Press 
With Dry Toes: Men of the B-29 
gunnery school at Harlingen, Texas, 
pick a new cheese-cake title. Norene 
Cummins, Texas college girl, is their 
“Wading Queen of 1945.” 





of fine Douglas fir were burned out. The 
country lost 10,000,000,000 feet of scarce 
board lumber. Again, in 1939, dry stumps 
left from the great Burn caught fire and 
another 28,Q00 acres of timberland lay 
charred ‘and naked. 

The United States Forest Service count- 
ed the loss in the two fires at $390,- 
000,000 in lumber the country could not 


spare. There was agitation for reforesta-- 


tion, but the. program got nowhere. 
This year, the first wisps of smoke were 
sighted on July 12. The Tillamook loggers 
moved quickly and axes rang out in the 
swearing, sweating fight to block the 
flames. Soldiers, sailors, and Coast 


Guardsmen stationed nearby—1,150 of 








them—joined the 400 loggers. The flames 
spread so fast that 415 sailors were al- 
most trapped. They radioed for help and 
abandoned their gear, but at the last mp- 
ment found an unburned corridor of 
escape. 

By Monday, the fire, licking along 
Wilson and Salmonberry Rivers, had cov- 
ered more than 110 square miles, and des- 
perate loggers had stopped one running 
blaze only 500 feet from the little lumber 
town of Glenwood. Not only Tillamook, 
but parts of adjacent Washington and 
Yamhill Counties were blazing. There 
was only one remedy: rain. 


The Errant Oval: Elsewhere in the 
West the story was the same. There have 
been some 200 “small” fires in the na- 
tional forests of Oregon, 230 in Cali- 
fornia, and fourteen in Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest of Washington State. “Small” 
fires cover from 30 to 300 acres. In one 
larger fire, on the Clark Ranch near San 
Bernardino National Forest in California, 
an airplane crash set the dry timber 
ablaze. (A spark from a logger’s chains 
or a Jap incendiary balloon could do the 
same.) Upwards of 4,000 acres were 
burned out. 

The unusual absence of coastal showers 
in the West contrasted with a drenching 
in the East and in ‘parts of the Middle 
West. Rainfall on the Atlantic seaboard 
threatened to topple all records since 
1886. New York, whose normal July rain- 
fall is 4.24 inches, already had had 4,22 
inches up to July 23. The United States 
Weather Bureau attributed the “freakish 
weather” to the crazy wanderings of an 
“oval”—a huge high-pressure area of cool, 
damp, dense air. 


Normally, said the bureau, the oval 
moves clockwise in the area stretching 
from the American coast between stormy 
Cape Hatteras and the Florida keys out- 
ward 2,000 miles across Bermuda to the 
Azores. But last week the oval crept 
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Associated Press Photos 


Crazy weather: In Oregon, a dry forest on fire; in Iowa, derailment by flood 
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Good-By Doubledecker? Snub 1911 variety or today’s 

streamliner, New Yorkers dote on the Fifth Avenue buses. 

Last week the bus company warned that it might have to 

shelve the two-deckers unless the Transport Workers Union 
® (CIO) permitted operation on a one-man basis. 


Brown srothers 











northward and lay east of New York and 
Boston, 1,000 miles out of its usual path. 
As the edge hit the Atlantic coast, th 
record-making rains came. 
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Wisconsin Badlands 


The Milwaukee Journal, reflecting the 
view that all gambling devices are sucker 
traps, scoffed good-naturedly. But the 
weekly Vilas County News-Review, pub- 
lished at Eagle River (population, 1,386) 
in the heart of a lush sports and tourist 
area, was in dead earnest. “Northern 
Wisconsin,” it editorialized last week, 
“would like to become part of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan or get itself an- 
nexed to Minnesota.” 

Wisconsin read and wondered. Gov. 
Walter S. Goodland’s anti-gambling leg- 
islation already had caused many a throb- 
bing headache. The legislature itself was 
being asked a lot of questions in a spe- 
cial inquiry into a reported $100,000 
gambling lobby. But no one had sug- 
gested secession before. 


The One-Armed Bandits: Until the 
election of the Republican Goodland last 
fall after he had served two years as 
acting governor, official Wisconsin h.d 
taken a pleasantly tolerant view of gam- 
bling. Slot machines, popularly _nick- 
named “one-armed robbers,” roulette 
wheels, and other mechanical devices 
had become almost as much a part of the 
local color in some sections as the lake- 
shore birches and coppery Indian guides. 

Although Wisconsin laws and the state 
constitution prohibited lotteries and the 
State Supreme Court had defined gam- 
bling machines as lotteries, big operators 
did not hesitate to list 5,000 machines 
with the collector of internal revenue in 
Milwaukee for Federal tax purposes. 


Goodland brought vad news. In a mes- 
sage to the legislature he denounced gam- 
bling conditions and lax enforcement and 
called for new legislation. Assemblyman 
Vernon Thomson, Republican majority 
leader, promptly introduced a bill to give 
the state beverage-tax division authority 
to revoke summarily the liquor permits 
of taverns housing gambling devices. 

The legislature, predominantly Re- 
publican, received the bill with little en- 
thusiasm. Some legislators regarded state 
interference as an infringement on the 
right of home rule. Others frankly feared 
the effect on the tourist trade. 

_So the bill languished for weeks. Then 
The Capital Times of Madison, edited by 
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Goodland: Snooper foes talk secession 





W. T. Evjue, long-time Progressive and 
foe ot Republicans, published a rumor 
that the slot-machine operators at a secret 
meeting had pledged themselves to pro- 
vide $100,000 to defeat the measure. Re- 
action was immediate: Sen. Warren P. 


‘ Knowles, Republican whip, offered a res- 


olution directing State Attorney General 
John E. Martin to investigate. Both 
houses passed the resolution and the in- 
quiry started. 

Amid the uproar, the Thomson bill, 
with amendments displeasing to Governor 
Goodland, was passed. Summary revoca- 
tion of liquor licenses was out. The state 
nevertheless had a handy weapon and 30 
agents set out to war on the slot machines. 

As the 100 assemblymen and 88 state 
senators began appearing for question- 
ing before Circuit Court Judge Herman J. 
Sachtjen, the agents prowled far north to 
Vilas ‘and adjoining counties. Two weeks 
ago half a dozen places were raided and 
complaints filed against the operators. 


“Gang of Snoopers”: The News-Re- 
view at Eagle River thought the agents a 
“gang of snoopers” who were sticking 
“their long noses into bedrooms and cel- 
lars, dresser drawers and clothes closets.” 
But what hurt the editor more was the 
idea that they “will be up here all sum- 
mer to enjoy a wonde vacation at 
state expense.” 

While neighboring Michigan, the pa- 
per noted, was spending $250,000 to ad- 
vertise its tourist attractions, Wisconsin 
had spent only a “niggardly” $50,000 in 
two years. The snoopers were the last 
straw. 

But secession, however attractive as 
an idea, posed difficulties. A little plain- 
tively, Joyce M. Larkin, News-Review 
editor, reported that one man had de- 
clared he would give a year of his time 
io find out how it could be done. ~ 
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Those Japs at the Springs 


The State Department surmised that 
Bedford, Pa., would be resentful. It tried 
to soften up the townspeople by break- 
ing the news to them a month in ad- 
vance. A department official telephoned 
Miss Annie M. Gilchrist, managing edi- 
tor of the weekly Bedford Inquirer on 
June 25. Four days later she published 
the story: Some 193 Japanese diplomats, 
seized in Europe after Germany’s col- 
lapse, were to be interned at historic 
Bedford Springs Hotel, exclusive spa a 
mile and a half south of Bedford. 

But Bedford’s 3,268 citizens, proud of 
their war contributions in money and 
men, were in no mood to soften up eas- 
ily. Like the average American who 
could hardly afford the luxury prices of 
Bedford Springs, the average man and 
woman in Bedford wondered why an 
ordinary internment camp wasn’t good 
enough for the Japanese. 

Angry Bedfordites hated to think of 
arrogant Japanese idling about the 400- 
room hotel’s half-dozen rambling stone 
houses (the oldest dates from 1820), 
swimming in the pool, drinking at the 








International 











bar, shooting golf, or strolling around the 
landscaped grounds and the forested 
tract. Although they remembered that 
much of the good furniture had been 
discarded when the Navy used the hotel 
as a radio training school from 1941 to 
last December, townspeople nevertheless 
flooded the State Department with 
protests. 


State Department Balm: The uproar 
plainly called for explanations and last 
week State Department officials went to 
Bedford to make them: 

@ Bedford Springs was chosen because 
it is fairly secluded in the mountains of 
Southern Pennsylvania and _ still near 
enough to Washington (a four-hour mo- 


_ tor ride by way of Cumberland, Md.) for 


officials to keep an eye on the internees. 
@ Bedford. butcher shops and groceries 
will not be raided. Each internee will be 
provided with no more ration points than 
the average American; food will be de- 
livered from Washington. 

@ The prisoners would be confined to a 
reasonably small area close to the main 


- buildings. They will not be allowed to 


use the golf course; the swimming pool 


Signal Corps from International 


America hopes to trade Oshima from Bedford Springs (above) for Wainwright 
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has been boarded up; there will be no 
liquor; food will be served in the cafe- 
teria and not in the main dining room. 
@ Finally, the State Department officials 
explained to a gathering of townspeople, 
all arrangements are in accordance with 
the terms of the Geneva Convention. 
Chief aim of the department: to ex- 
change the diplomats for American pris- 
oners in:Japanese hands. (Gen. Hiroshi 
Oshima, Ambassador to Germany, might 
be exchanged for Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright, hero of Corregidor.) 
While most Bedford people remained 
implacable, a few weakened to the ex- 
tent of accepting jobs on the hotel staff. 
Bedford had one consolation: A high 
board fence would enclose part of the 
hotel grounds, and sentries and flood- 
lights would remind the “guests” con- 
stantly that they were really prisoners. 


Pom 


The Glass Legend 


Few men have lived to see themselves 
become legendary. Carter Glass, 87-year- 
old senior United States senator from 
Virginia, is one of the storied few. Ailing 
and absent from his seat in the Senate 
since June 22, 1942, the 5-foot 4-inch 
senator has grown large in American 
litical lore and statesmanship. He has 
come to be, in the estimate of contem- 
porary historians, the peerless phrase- 
maker, the ennobled independent, the 
creator of sound banking, the unflagging 
warrior for world cooperation, an Elder 
Statesman of his (the Democratic) party. 

In three years of illness and inactivity 
—he receives only a few friends: in his 
suite at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton—the senator has seen the dreams he 
dreamed with Woodrow Wilson come 
true. He used his diminishing strength to 
support Franklin D. Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. An “unreconstructed rebel,” in 
the words of the late President, he had 
drifted far from the White House on 
domestic issues. But in wartime, «Glass 
said, “politics should stop at the water's 
edge; let us adjourn politics and proceed 
with the war.” He hated the Nazis with 
a fury that burned deep into his Virginia 
conscience. 


The Fruitful Years: Glass does not go 
physically to Capitol Hill, but his friends 
say he is still felt there. Most of his office 
routine is left to Rixey Smith, wise in 
public affairs and Glass’s secretary for 
25 years. On important issues, the Senate 
knows or finds out how Carter Glass 
stands. 

Ranking fourth in seniority, Glass has 
served as Senate President pro tem and 
still is chairman of the potent Appropria- 
tions Committee. He was a framer of the 
Federal Reserve Act and has been in the 
House or Senate since 1902 except for 
little‘more than a year (December 1918 
to February 1920) as Secretary of the 
Treasury under Wilson. Roosevelt offered 
him the same Secretaryship in 1933, 
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but he declined in order to stay in the 
Senate. 

His illness early in 1942 nearly cost 
his life. Just before his reelection to the 
Senate the following November, Senator 
Glass announced: “At the end of the 
next term (which expires Jan. 3, 1949), 
I will consider the art of retirement.” 


‘In Peace and Dignity’: But Jast week 
an effort was being made to force retire- 
ment upon the Virginia senator. John 
Locke Green, Arlington County Treas- 
urer and one of the rare Republican of- 
ficeholders in Virginia, filed with the 
State Supreme Court a petition which 
would compel Gov. Colgate W. Darden 
Jr. to call an election in November to 
replace Glass. The petition, if supported 
by the court, would, in effect, require the 
governor to declare Glass’s seat vacant 
because of his long illness. But the gov- 
ernor says there are only four ways in 





Green seeks an election to replace the 


which a senator may vacate office: de- 
feat, resignation, expulsion, and death. 

There are politicians anxious for a try. 
at Glass’s Senate seat, but one of the 
senator’s intimates said: “I believe the 
people of Virginia want Mr. Glass to 
serve out his days in peace and dignity.” 


oom 


Vinson on Taxes 


Last week as the Senate by unanimous 
voice vote confirmed President Truman’s 
nomination of War Mobilizer Fred M. 
Vinson* as Secretary of the Treasury 
(NEWSWEEK, July 16), the question was: 
What would be the new Secretary’s tax 


policy? 
For a partial answer, many people 
turned to the July 1 quarterly report Vin- 


son made as War Mobilizer. Having 
noted that “after the war government 
revenue needs will be three times what 
they have been in peacetime,” he set 
forth these views: a 





*John W. Souies, St. Louis banker, whom the 
President named Federal Loan Administrator in April, 
was approved by the Senate as Vinson’s successor. 











@ Personal income taxes “must be the 
chief source of tax revenue and the base 
must be broad.” 

@ We should “eliminate as far as possible 
the sales and excise taxes because they 
not only put an unfair and hidden tax 
burden on those with low incomes but 
they also restrict markets for business.” 
@ “The excess-profits tax should be re- 
pealed after V-J Day. Taxes on business 
earnings should be modified, bearing in 
mind, on the one hand, the revenue 
needs of the government and, on the 
other hand, the incentive for risk-taking 
and expansion to be gained by the modi- 
fication.” 

As Vinson set to work to prepare his 
first tax program for presentation to Con- 
gress one thing was certain: As a former 
member of Congress (1933-37) and 


chairman of the House Ways and Means 
tax subcommittee, he would pull better 
with Congress than his predecessor. 






en 
aging Senator Glass (shown with wife) 


In and Out 


President Truman’s absence from 
Washington last week brought no letup 
in the Capital’s churning job situation: 
@ Confounding conservative soothsayers, 
the White House announced that David 
K. Niles would stay on as Presidential 
administrative assistant—sole holdover 
from the “anonymous six” of the Roose- 
velt era. To Niles, perhaps more bitterly 
attacked than any other New Deal ap- 
—_ as radical mastermind of an al- 
leged palace cabal, Mr. Truman wrote: 
“IT. know that your long record in. the 
government will be helpful to me as it 
was to the late President Roosevelt.” 

@ The tenure of Edward D. McKim as 
assistant to Federal Loan Administrator 
John W. Snyder proved as short-lived as 
his previous. job as chief administrative 
assistant to President Truman (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 2). An old personal friend of 
the President, McKim announced that he 
would resign and return home to Omaha 
as soon as Snvder took over his new post 
as War Mohilizcr. 

@ The mo »ysistent Cabinet rumor 
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continued to float over the head of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. De- 
spite President Truman’s pre-Potsdam 
declaration that he had no successor in 
mind for Ickes and would in fact send 
him to London to renegotiate the Anglo- 
American treaty on Middle East oil, ap- 
parently inspired newspaper stories re- 
ported that the Interior chief—sole sur- 
vivor of the original Roosevelt Cabinet— 
would seek “clarification” of his status 
and, failing a “satisfactory” reply from 
the President, would quit. 

@ Another rumor had it that the difficul- 
ties besetting the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration would 
soon bring the resignation of its director 
general, former Governor of New York 
Herbert H. Lehman. The UNRRA chief, 
however, flying from Athens to Belgrade 
for an inspection tour of UNRRA’s Yugo- 
slav facilities, denied he had given “any 
consideration to resigning . . . so long as 
I can bé of assistance.” 

@ A third rumor- foretold the imminent 
repJacement of John G. Winant, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain since February 
1941. , 

@ The Senate confirmed the President’s 
nomination of a new Commissioner of 
Patents—Casper Ooms of Chicago. 
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Ham and Visas 


Accompanied only by a valet, His 
Royal Highness, Edward, Duke of Wind- 
sor, slipped quietly into Washington last 
week. In his suitcase were the leftovers 
from his dinner on the train from New 
York: three ham sandwiches (the duke 
had been afraid he would find the diner 
too crowded). 

Quoting the usual reliable sources, 
Washington papers said the object of the 
three-day visit was a study of American 
reconversion plans. Actually, the duke 
came to get passports for his American- 
born secretary and valet, both of whom 


- will be in the entourage the duke and 


his duchess will have on their forthcom- 
ing trip to France and England—for the 
duchess, the first visit to England since 


shortly after the abdication crisis in De- © 


cember 1936. 

To kill time, the duke visited the Capi- 
tol. Receiving him there, Senate President 
Kenneth McKellar reminded the ex-king 
that they had met once before—in 1937 
in a Budapest night club. “As an older 
man,” the Tennessean, 76, declared, “I 
can say to a younger man [Windsor is 
51] that I’ve always admired you.” Sen. 
Wallace White of Maine recalled that he 
had had to hire a dress suit to attend a 


reception for the then Prince of Wales 


at the Library of Congress in 1919. 
When the duke left town, the British 
Embassy relaxed and uncrossed its fin- 
gers. Aides had worried about a possible 
encounter between their guest and Maj. 
Emest Simpson, member of the 
Army staff 2nd the duke’s predecessor as 
husba:::) ©" |1:> )Juchess Windsor. 
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‘ Tom, Dick, and Harry 


Judging by the sale of car stickers pro- 
claiming it the birthplace of President 
Harry S. Truman, Lamar, Mo., was en- 
joying its new place in the national sun 
down to the last proud citizen—everyone, 
that is, except Bryan Earp, hardware mer- 
chant and owner of the five-room frame 
house where the President was born 61 
years ago. Earp confided his woes to 
Arthur Aull, editor of The Daily Demo- 
crat, who obligingly front-paged them: 

“People have stopped indiscriminately 
at the house . . . Bryan’s dad [88-year- 
old “Judge” Walter Earp] has to keep a 
light at night and they frequently wake 
him up ... They take everything on 
the dresser, Bryan said, and carry off 
all sorts of souvenirs. Judge Earp has 
really been ill for three months and 
this stopping by Tom, Dick, and Harry 
is too much for. him.” 


Who Wants to See? No sooner had 
the story appeared than The Democrat, 
checking further last week, found a 
strange situation: Actually, the Truman 
birthplace has had very few visitors and 
the only souvenir known to have been 
taken was a pincushion. Democrat read- 
ers were puzzled: They knew that old 
Judge Earp, known locally as “Grand- 

.” “just loved” visitors and had even 
bought a new pair of shoes in which to 
teceive them. 

Lamar wondered whether it wasn’t a 
case of protesting too much—whether, by. 
“publicity,” the Earps wouldn't attract 
more sightseers to pay 50 cents or $1 for 
the privilege of seeing the narrow little 
room, now unused, where Harry Truman 
was born. Chuckling, the town told and 
retold the story of the three young men 
who recently arrived to make a minia-~ 
ture of the Truman birthplace for the 
United States History in Miniature Foun- 
dation and who were denied access by the 
Earps unless they plunked down $500. 

“More or less taken aback,” The Demo- 


they would work on the model from 
across the street, using scientific measure- 
ments taken with surveyors’ instruments.” 
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crat reported, “the boys finally decided. 


WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Japanese offer to the Rus- 
sians reported on page 88 of this issue 
of NeEwsweEEX illuminates Under Sec- 
retary of State Grew’s recent warning 
that the Japanese hope to divide the 
Allies. Yet if the offer, as outlined, 
was made by the heads of the Japa- 
nese Government with any real expec- 
tation that it would be ac- 
cepted, it is an admission 
of desperate weakness. 

Grew warned also that 
by inciting public discus- 
sion of the terms to be ap- 
pee to them, the Japanese 

ope to “produce division 
of opinion within the Allied 
countries.” The Japanese, 
moreover, are trying to 
-hearten their own people 
by broadcasting every scrap 
of an indication they can find that 
American opinion is not united. 


Yet the American people are en- 
titled to assurances on a number of 
points: 


1—That our government has decid- 
_ed what terms ought to be imposed 
on Japan. 


objectives. 

3—That our government has exerted 
or will exert every effort to obtain a 
prompt and full Allied agreement on 
these terms. 

4—That, if the terms include any 
conceivable further inducements to 
the Japanese to surrender before their 
home islands have been conquered by 
invasion, they will be made known to 
the Japanese. 


Up to now we have not had these 
assurances, The meaning of “uncondi- 
tional surrender” has nm defined 
only in part. On a number of questions 
our own official experts have not seen 
eye to eye. 

None of them, so far as this cor- 
respondent knows, deserves to be 
called an advocate of a “soft” peace. 
Japan is to be stripped of its conquests 
—the old as well as the newer ones. 
It is to be disarmed. Adequate steps 
~are to be taken to prevent rearming. 
. War criminals are to be punished. 
Here, already, we begin to find some 
differences of opinion among the ex- 

rts as to exactly what steps should 
be taken. Possibly some of these .can- 
not be finally resolved until Japan has 
actually surrendered. 

But others can be and the way in 








2—That these terms fully satisfy our - 


The Decisions We Face on Japan 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


which they are settled might be 
enough to make a difference in the 
length and the cost of the war. 

One of these questions is the future 
of the Japanese imperial institution. 
This may be stated in a broader way: 
Are the Allies going to impose politi- 
cal and economic institutions on Japan 
or are they going to let the 
Japanese keep or choose 
their own? 

After the Cairo confer- 
ence, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek reported that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and he were 
agreed that: “All the Japa- 
nese militarists must be 
ieee out and the Japanese 
.political system must 
purged of every vestige of 
aggressive elements. As to 


what form of government Japan should. 


adopt, that question can better be left 
to the awakened and repentant Japa- 
nese people to decide for themselves.” 

That statement was not, however, 
a part of the formal declaration of 
Cairo, nor has it been formally under- 
written either by the United States or 
by the Allies jointly. Furthermore, it 
is not as specific as would be desirable 
if, as some believe, the assurance that 
the imperial institution would not be 
overthrown might help to induce a 
surrender. 

Another point which might influ- 
ence the decision of the Japanese is 
whether the Allies will insist on a 
large-scale military occupation of their 
homeland: 

Some of the experts say that the 
temporary occupation of at least the 
principal Japanese cities, or of their 
remains, will be necessary to con- 
vince the Japanese people that thev 
have been completely pm iohtrg Others 
suggest that if the Japanese have any 
doubt as to the completeness of their 
defeat, we needn't worried—that 
our real safeguard is in seeing that 
they are given no chance to rearm. 


An unqualified pledge not to 
send an occupying army into Japan 
could not be given. If any promise of 
that sort were made, it would have to 
be conditional upon faithful compli- 
ance with the other terms of the sur- 
render. 

These and related questions are not 
easy to decide. But many of them will 
have to be decided when Japan sur- 
renders. If made now, the decisions 
might hasten the surrender. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Truman’s Chore Man 


If you want to talk with a Washington 
insurance man named George Allen, you 
just telephone the White House and ask 
for him. If he isn’t in, the switchboard 
operator will tell you how to get him. He 
is there more often than not. But when 
you ask him what he does, he gets charm- 
ingly vague. “Chores for the President,” 
he says. 

If you didn’t know better you might 
get the impression that he swept out the 
joint. But anyone who has been around 
the capital very long knows that one of 
the few things George Allen doesn’t do is 
sweep out the White House offices. His 
legend embraces almost every other form 
of Washington activity. When President 
Truman took office, there was much spec- 
ulation about the authorship of his first 
succinct message to Congress. Many cor- 
respondents said, and a few of them re- 
ported in print, that Allen wrote it. 
It was a good speech, so Allen himself 
didn’t say yes or no. Actually he didn’t 
write it, though he may have made 
some suggestions. Mr. Truman, he in- 
sists is, “his own speech writingest Presi- 
dent we ever had.” 


Rendering Unto Allen: Officially, Allen 
has been a District of Columbia commis- 
sioner, a Washington office roughly com- 
parable with that of mayor (or one-third 
of a mayor, as there are three commis- 
sioners); Secretary of the Democratic 
National Committee, and assistant to the 
chairman of the American Red Cross. 
Unofficially, he has been a sort of semi- 
professional friend of the mighty. 

At the moment, Allen has no govern- 
ment job. As vice president of the Home 
Insurance Co. of New York ayd director 
of many other business enterprises, he is 
doing very well and says so. His insur- 
ance company, however, sells nothing to 
the. Federal government, only to local 
governments. He is a director of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., an inter- 
est of the financier Victor Emanuel, whu 
-through American Airlines is vitally con- 
cerned with Federal aviation policy. But 
Allen says he doesn’t mix Caesar’s busi- 
ness with Allen’s. 

Allen was advance agent for the Presi- 
dent at San Francisco, making all the 
necessary arrangements for hotel accom- 
modations and the like. He also is active 
as a personnel placement adviser. Some 
of the former Roosevelt men, now moving 
out of government into business, have 
found him helpful. He is credited with 
steering Stephen Early, former White 
House secretary, into his new job as vice 
president of the Pullman Company. 


Things That Are Allen’s; Allen came 
Booneville, Miss., where his father 
was a famous Confederate veteran, took 











‘Acme 
White House chores: An Allen talent 


his law degree at Cumberland University 
in Tennessee, Cordell Hull’s alma mater, 
served a term as city attorney in Oko- 
lona, Miss., then drifted into the hotel 
management business. He arrived in 
Washington from Chicago in 1929, when 
the real-estate bubble burst, to handle 
the Wardman properties, which included 
two leading hotels. His original Washing- 


ton friend was the late Sen. Pat Harrison: 


of Mississippi, who in 1933 persuaded 
President Roosevelt to ‘appoint Allen a 
district commissioner. - 


Allen, then 37 and the youngest man 
ever to hold the office, refused to play 
the part straight. He gave it a burlesque 
twist, suggesting a cross between Grover 
Whalen in New York and Victor Moore 
in “Of Thee I Sing.” When he retired 
from the job, Steve Early and Harry 
Butcher, then a vice president of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Co. and later an aide 
to General of the Army Eisenhower, gave 
Allen a banquet. Allen’s speech, recoint- 
ing the achievements of his administra- 
tion, noted that Washington’s death rate 
had increased from second to first among 
American cities, that the accident rate 
had risen sharply, and that he had per- 
suaded Congress to buy the commis- 
sioners new automobiles. , 

Allen’s stories, told in a heavy Missis- 
sippi dialect which still comes naturally 


y . ° ~ e 
even in his serious conversation, are 


drawn from personal experience and run 
to jokes on himself. There is. the one 
about the time he was catching for the 
Booneville baseball team and threw wild 
into left field, ostensibly trying to catch 
a man off third base. The runner jogged 
for home plate but was tagged out before 
he got there. Allen proved that he had 
thrown a potato to left field and held the 
ball. The game broke up in a riot. 


A Joke on Eisenhower: Allen still 
claims athletic prowess. While he was 
visiting General Eisenhower in England 
on a Red Cross mission in the summer of 
1944, a buzz-bomb alarm sounded at 
headquarters. Allen beat Eisenhower to 
the general’s shelter and the door latched 
behind him, shutting the Supreme Com- 
mander out in the blast. “I told him it 
wouldn’t have mattered,” Allen explains, 
“that I could have taken over for him. 
My daddy told me all about how to fight 
wars.” ‘ 

But Allen’s friends don’t make the mis- 
take of writing him off as a jester. He is a 
shrewd politico-businessman. During the 
depression, he made two extensive tours 
of the country disguised as a bum to re- 
port to relief officials what the least for- 


_tunate one-third were doing and saying. 


As a Red Cross executive, he became an 
expert on the handling of prisoners of war. 

In 1944, Allen was assigned by the 
Democratic National Committee to the 
Vice Presidential campaign train. His 


close association with President Truman 


dates from that trip, on which he served 
as a political expert’s expert. That is still 
his basic job. 
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Paleolithic Joker 


Kilgore committee senators told this 
story of their Paris sojoum: The Army 
undertook to furnish required extra type- 
writers from its own brand-new stock. 
Faulty packing had damaged the first and 
second machines. In the third box, the 
committee found a rock. G-2 geologists 
are trailing the thief. 
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And in Code, No Doubt 


To the amusement of Washington of- 
ficials, government dispatches from the 
Big Three meeting are datelined “Babels- 
berg.” (Babelsberg is the name of the 
castle in Potsdam which serves as head- 


quarters of the American delegation. ) 


Appetizer 

Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon has been 
delivering a daily attack on the Office of 
Price Administration for more than two 
weeks. He customarily waits almost un- 
til adjournment, when everybody is get- 
ting tired and hungry. In the press gal- 
lery, reporters are now calling him the 


five o'clock shadow. 











_Une perm’ a Paris... Have a Coca-Cola 


(PARIS LEAVE ) 


It’s a natural impulse for a Yank sol- 
dier to share his home ways and home 
things with friendly foreigners abroad. 
The invitation Have a Coke is a symbol 
of his feeling of friendliness toward 
folks in Paris. It says We're your alles 
—we wish you well in a way as Ameti- 
can as baseball or the corner drugstore 
at home. Wherever you hear Have a 


Coke you hear the voice of America... 

inviting you to enjoy the pause that 
refreshes, — a national custom now be- 
coming an international symbol of good 


will as well. 
% * & 


Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 
many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 


the spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 
“since way back when”. 


a aaKe olobal 


high-sign 


You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean thequality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Aeroprops —for the busy pace of peace 


Proved in War, this General Motors Propeller will 
Serve the Skyways of Tomorrow 


WAR still demands the research, engi- 
neering, and production facilities of 
America’s aircraft industries. But with 
final victory drawing nearer, the world 
of postwar aviation emerges into view. 


Super-transports will arch the miles that 
separate the cities of the nation, the hemi- 
sphere, the world. Planes more luxurious 
and swift than we have ever known 
will rise from a multitude of new airports. 


An important factor in this future is the 
new General Motors propeller known as 
the Aeroprop. The lightness, strength and 
simplicity that have meant so much in 
war performance will also be available for 
modern, peacetime flying. The Aeroprop’s 
ease and economy of maintenance... 
its automatic, constant speed opera- 
tion . . . its simple unit construction . .. 
its ribbed-steel hollow blades . . . these 
and other Aeroproducts engineering 


eroprop 


LIGHT e STRONG « RELIABLE 


advancements will play their part in 
flying’s busy future, 


For aviation, when it turns to peace, 
can be expected to use the products that 
have proved their worth in war. 


Aeroprop Advantages — Lightness for pay- 
load . . . Strength for safety . . . Simplicit 
for easy service ... Faster Automatic Pitc 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 
for reliability. 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION +» DAYTON, OHIO 
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Heavy Allied Blows, Fear of Reds 
Make Jap Leaders Seek Way Out 


‘The Japanese Empire was looking for 
a way out. As Allied air and sea attacks 
hammered the stricken homeland, Japan’s 
leaders assessed the war situation and 
found it bordering on the disastrous. 
Foreign Minister Togo personally re- 
ported to the emperor on the critical 
state of “matters under his jurisdiction.” 
Premier Suzuki called his cabinet into 
session after session. As usual, the na- 
tion’s propaganda media spewed out 
brave double-talk of hope and defiance. 

Behind that curtain Japan had put 
forward at least one definite offer. Fear- 
ing the results of Russian participation in 
the war, Tokyo transmitted to General- 
issimo Joseph Stalin the broad terms on 
which it professed willingness to settle 
all scores (see page 38). And even while 
Japan boasted of the unified will. to 
victory, significant fissures appeared. The 
Tokyo newspaper Yomiuri Hochi edi- 
torially called on the nation’s leaders to 
view the Anglo-American alliance real- 
istically and not to fall into the trap of 
believing that the nations could be split. 
It also held up the example of Germany, 
which made the “fatal blunder” of en- 
gaging in a two-front war. The same day, 
Lt. Gen. Kanaji Ishiwara, a retired officer 
who gained “military distinction” in the 
“Manchurian incident,” urged the army— 
which controls the government—to drop 
its political activities. (If it did, civilian 
officials could shoulder the shame of 
surrender. ) 


Ten Reasons Why: It seemed as if 
Japan at last had begun preparing its 
people for defeat. The United States bore 
down on the same theme in a direct mes- 
sage to Japanese leaders. It was forceful, 
though not so specific as many wished 
it could’ be (see Ernest K. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides, page 25). Capt. 
Ellis M. Zacharias, in the capacity of an 
official American spokesman, summarized 
Japan’s present position and future pos- 
sibilities in case the nation did decide to 
surrender. The naval officer, who formal- 
ly served as an attaché in the Tokyo 
Embassy and speaks Japanese fluently, 

roadcast a promise to the enemy that 
the Allies would be guided by the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Cairo declaration. 

He made nine points: “First, your pres- 
ent war situation is clear: You are facing 


inevitable defeat. Japan has already lost 


the war. Your progressive defeats and our 
progressive victories have brought the 
war to Japan’s very doorstep. 


“Second, this situation is the result of 
the short-sighted and irresponsible lead- 
ership of Japan before and during this 
war. 

“Third, Japanese leaders have told the 
Japanese people that their present al- 
ternatives are victory or extermination. 
But President Truman has made it per- 
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fectly clear that this is a gross misrepre- 
sentation. 

“Fourth, it is an undisputed fact that 
our unconditional surrender peace formu- 
la is the only way by which you can make 
possible the salvation of Japan. 

“Fifth, Japan entered into a reckless 
alliance with Nazi Germany against the 
advice of able leaders. That this was a 
fatal error is now entirely clear. Nazi 
Germany has been utterly defeated. 

“Sixth, Premier Suzuki, like all Japa- 
nese leaders, now admits that Japan is 
facing the greatest crisis in her long his- 
tory. Japan’s greatest need at this crucial 
hour is for loyal, intelligent, and inspired 
leadership. 

“Seventh, Japan’s war potential is ho 
lessly inadequate. On the other hand, the 











Coastal Targets: The four already shelled may prove just a starter 
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American war potential is more than suf- 
ficient to crush Japan’s war machine. 

“Eighth, Japanese history reveals a 
traditional pattern of realism when the 
jemene were confronted with even less 

opeless war situations. Japanese armies 
have surrendered in the past. 

“Ninth, the American unconditional 
surrender peace formula is a humanitar- 
ian gesture of great constructive value.” 
He concluded, “If Japanes« leaders still 
prefer to delay and leas for miracles, 
they should remember that the cemetery 
of history is crowded with the graves of 
nations...that were doomed to extinction 
because they made their decision too late.” 


The Combined Fleets: While diplo- 
matic negotiations went on at high levels, 
the Allied armed forces let them make no 
difference in their military plans. They 
counted on at least another solid year of 
war. But their actions made it increas- 
ingly clear that, bares surrender, in- 
vasion is not far off. The mightiest air 
and sea blows yet, struck Japan last week 
in what Fleet Admiral Nimitz called the 
“pre-invasion stage.” And for the first 
time, the British Pacific Fleet joined with 
the American Pacific Fleet in attackin 
the homelands. 

The American task forces which 
shelled and bombed Northern Honshu 
and Hokkaido Islands on July 14-15, 
turned south towards Tokyo. Far out at 
sea they made rendezvous with British 
warships, including the battleship King 
George V, the aircraft carrier Formidable, 
the cruisers Newfoundland and Black 
Prince, and five destroyers—a few of the 
ships under the command of Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Bernard Rawlings. 

A combined carrier force moved in on 
Tokyo and launched a dawn attack by 
about 1500 planes on July 17. It lasted 
until dusk. That same night a task force 
threw more than 2,000 tons of shells 
into war-materials and arms factories 
along a 20-mile stretch of coast centering 
around the manufacturing city of Hitachi. 
The Japanese also did not attack by. sub- 
marine, surface vessels or coast artillery. 

The next day American planes at- 
tacked “combatant shipping” at Yoko- 
suka, Japan's big nav pred on Tokyo 


Bay, and damaged the battleship — 


That night a task force of cruisers and de- 


stroyers shelled Nojima Cape, the south- 
east tip of Tokyo Bay, without meeting 
opposition. On July 28, a task force of de- 
stroyers attacked a Jap four-ship convoy 
only 5 miles off the entrance of Tokyo Bay. 

The Japanese warned the people in 
coastal cities to expect attack at any time. 
However, few Japanese major cities are 
located within ailing distance (see map 
page 29). The reason is the great Pa- 


cific swell, which forced the Japs to build 


their major cities in bays protected by 
land J pogpegpe But even so, the cities 
which can be hit by naval guns con- 
tribute quantities of critical materials to 
Japan’s war effort. And it was certain 
that the Allied fleets would be back. 


’ 


Borneo: Yard by Yard 


On the east coast of Borneo, around 
the oil port of Bal:kpapan, the Japs last 
week fought a losing battle as only they 
know how. Australian and Dutch land- 
ings presumably had secured the 25-mile- 
long bay. But one band of Japs managed 
to set up three gun positions overlooking 
the harbor and opened fire while others 
tried to make getaways in barges and 
motor boats. American Seventh Fleet 
warships sent them down. 

Up the swampy coast east of Balik- 
papan, the Japs made the going tou 

r Australian troops advancing on the 
rich, sprawling oil fields to the north. 
They ug into one jungle-covered ridge 
after another and hung on until they were 
blasted out. During the night they crept 
into Allied lines; during the day, cleverly 
hidden snipers pecked away at Allied 
columns. 

But yard by yard, under. cover of 
American and British planes, the Aussies 
won the blazing Sambodja oil fields and 
pushed on to the Samarinda field 86 
miles to the north. 

On July 22, General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur revealed that 4,306 Japs had been 
killed and 441 captured in the invasions 
of Balikpapan, Northwest Borneo, and 
the island of Tarakan off the East Borneo 
coast. The Allies lost 886 dead, 12 miss- 
ing, and 1,851 wounded—a total of 1,749 
casualties. 


nc 


The Australians fight fires and Japs on Balikpapan Bay 


Japan: The Turned Cheek 


Pox =! Hirohito patiently | to 
cial explanations that Japanese es 
were ony hoarded in secre er- 
ground caverns against a possi in- 
vasion. But the Emperor also heard 
something else—the incessant thud of 
American bombs and the heavy groan of 
collapsing buildings. Finally his patience 
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snapped. On July 17, he ordered the 
Japanese air force to come out and fight 
for “the safety of the throne.” 

For day after day, in ever-increasing 
numbers, American air fleets flagrantly 
paraded across Japanese skies. From the 
south and east they came in a constant 
stream—Superfortresses and Liberators 
and swift, low-flying fighters—to sow de- 
struction and terror, _ 

No comer of Japan, however remote, 
was safe from the white-starred planes. 
And for the first time, one of Hirohito’s 
proudest conquests, the great Chinese 
port of Shanghai, shook to the blows of © 
mighty American air armadas. 


The Missing Zeros: Wherever they 
struck, the Americans concentrated on 
one thing—crippling the Emperor’s once- 
glorious air force. At Shanghai, Seventh 
Air Force planes fired five huge _air- 
dromes. On Japan, in the great Tokyo- 
Osaka industrial area, heavy bombers and 
fighters singled out aircraft plants, spare- 
parts factories, air strips, pilot training 
centers, and aviation-gasoline refineries. 
By June 26, the B-29s alone had ac- 
counted for more than 5,000 enemy 
planes and 8,500 plane engines during 
a three-month period. 

The Japs themselves admitted that 


aitcraft production had taken a sharp 
drop. Further, oil reserves to power their 
planes were running dangerously low. 
With the East Indies cut off, the Japs 





International 


were forced to rely on what could be 
roduced in Manchuria and in the be- 
leaguered homeland oil centers. 

Back at their bases, American fliers 
told the now familiar story—the Imperial 
Air Force refused to be goaded into ac- 
tion either by attacks or by special re- 
quests from the Emperor. Time and 
again the Americans complained they 
found no enemy planes in the air and 
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WAR TIDES 





The heavy dam- 
age to our large 
carriers operating 
in northern wa- 
ters near Japan 
raises the ques- 
tion: “What is the 
proper displace- 
ment tonnage of 
the aircraft car- 
rier?” ; 

It has been a 
rather prevalent 
opinion throughout the Navy that the 
bigger the ship the better she is for in- 
dividual or for fleet work. The origin of 
this opinion can be traced to the battle- 
ship, which, within the limits of its of- 
fensive power and defensive strength, 
does represent the acme of sea power. 
It is the only type of sea craft to which 
the phrase “the bigger the better” in- 
variably applies. 

It does not apply to the submarine, 
where maneuverability as well as range 
of operation and quantity of production 
must be taken into account, nor does it 
apply always to the destroyer, whose 
multifarious duties cause variations in 
the standard type. The cruiser too, is 
subject to variations in displacement. 





The terrific offensive power of air- 
craft has had the effect of jumping the 
carrier immediately into the major or 
battleship class, inducing the trend 
toward huge displacements. It is quite 
true that the plane, with its much long- 
er range, can deliver its blow at>-dis- 
tances impossible for the gun to reach, 





but what is apt to be forgotten is that 
the aircraft and the carrier form a team. 
If the ship is lost or badly damaged, the 
striking power of its offensive arm is 
affected. 

Unlike the battleship, the carrier it- 
self is very vulnerable. For protection it 
must rely on the support given by other 
craft and by its own planes. To apply 
the standard of bigger and better to the 
carrier increases the target area of a 
craft which, on account of its char- 
acteristics, must always remain in the 
vulnerable class. : 

What is needed in carrier air work is 
not necessarily size in the ship, but the 
ability to put into the air the maximum 
appropriate air strength. This might be 
done by flying off planes from several 
smaller carriers with the advantage of 
not losing all the landing facilities for 
returning planes. 

The battleship is the most nearly in- 
vulnerable craft that floats. No single 
Kamikaze air attack, now Japan’s most 
dangerous air weapon, no one gun salvo 
or torpedo hit, can put this ship out of 
action except with extreme luck. Her 
magazines are protected by many inches 
of heavy armor; there is no inflammable 
gasoline on the upper deck; and the wa- 
tertight integrity is great. The greatest 
potential danger this ship faces comes 
from the heavy bombing attack, such as 
finally sank the Tirpitz. 


The prime role of the carrier's air- 
craft is tactical. Sea-base mobility does 
give it an important strategic function in 
supplementing the heavy bomber at- 


Can an Aircraft Carrier Be Too Big? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


tack, and in depleting enemy air re- 
sistance prior to invasion at ranges be- 
yond land-based air attack. 

In its tactical role, the first concern of 
the carrier’s aircraft is the part it plays 
in fleet offense and security. Its next im- 
portant role is the support which it, as 
a member of the fleet, can give to land- 
ings on shore made by military forces. 
In both these. roles, the numbers of ap- 
provsiete aircraft that can be put into 

e air and continue the action count 
heavily, but this continuity of action is 
dependent upon the security of the sea 
base from which the planes fly and to 
which they return‘to replenish and con- 
tinue the action. .1ny impairment of the 
functions of this sea base is certain to 
result in a decrease in continuity of ac- 
tion, accompanied by great loss of life. 

When in readiness for action, the car- 
rier, unlike the battleship, does not car- 
ry its magazine under heavy armor, but 
‘a part of it—in the shape of bomb-laden 
planes and gasoline—must be carried on 
the open, unprotected deck. This is the 
period when the carrier is most vulner- 
able. A single Kamikaze hit when the 
carrier is in this condition creates havoc 
not alone from the impact but from the 
fire hazard created in a potential maga- 


zine. 

What is the answer to the displace- 
ment problem? Does it consist in put- 
ting all the eggs in greater, but still vul- 
nerable baskets,. or is the trend now 
toward smaller displacements? The re- 
cent launching of the 14,500-ton Saipan, 
a return to the Ranger class, appears to 
be a trend in this direction. 
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only a few on the ground. United States 
losses, which ran incredibly low, were 
usually from anti-aircraft fire. 


Spaatz ns Up: While the Japs 
cuniioeina gens Phe other cheek, 
American air power grew by leaps and 
bounds up and down its chain of island 
bases. On July 16, the United States 
Army Strategic Air Forces headed by 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz opened up for busi- 
ness at Guam. It would control the long- 
range bombing of Twentieth Air Force 
B-29s and Lt. Gen. James Doolittle’s 
Eighth Air Force B-29s, which are sched- 
uled to start operating out of Okinawa 
by mid-August. And British planes were 
expected to team up soon with the 
American strategic bombers. 

United States Army Tactical Air 
Forces under Gen. George C. Kenney 
also got more pilots and planes to man 
the swelling A wer fin American pi 


recently ferried over from Europe raided 
Japan for the first time on July 16. 
Meanwhile, in Tokyo, the Jap radio 
watched the gathering storm and prom- 
ised the speedy appearance of a mysteri- 
ous new weapon: one especially designed 
for “the Jap physique” and made doubly 
effective by “infusing [it] with the spe- 
cial-attack corps spirit.” 


oom 


The Chennault Case 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill took 
a look at Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, 
who accompanied Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to the Cairo conference, and re- 
marked: “What a face! What a face! 
Thank heaven he’s on our. side.” Last 
week, the fact that the man with the 
frozen, angry face was no longer in the 
fight at touched off- an uproar from 
Chungking to Washington. 


The Chinese press began the clamor. 
It implied that Chennault, former Four- 
teenth Air Force commander and 
“China’s best friend,” had been unjustly 
shelved. It recalled the glorious days of 
the “Flying Tigers,” when Chennault 
had to make up with guile what he 
lacked in equipment: by painting his 
outdated P-40s with shark's heads to 
frighten the superstitious Japs and by 
teaching his fliers how to outfight pilots 
flying superior planes. 

In Washington, angry congressmen de- 
manded an immediate investigation ot 
what one senator- termed. “Chennault’s 
horrible deal.” Sen, Allen J. Ellender of 
Louisiana insisted. that the 54-year-old 
general had been eased out by brass hats 
because he was not a West Point grad- 
uate and had come up “the hard way.” 
Another charged that Chennault’s per- 
sonal friendship with Chiang Kai-shek 
had placed him in disfavor with those 
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The myths are a mile from the truth about 


HEART DISEASE 


If you have the symptoms, ~ must have 
the disease. 


That’s not true! Such symptoms as pain or a feel- 
ing of oppressjon in the chest, shortness of breath, 
rapid or irregular heartbeat, may be signs of heart 
trouble, but frequently come from other sources. 


Consult your doctor if these symptoms occur. His 


diagnosis, aided when necessary by the fluoroscope 
and electrocardiograph, may enable him to reassure 
you that you do not have heart trouble. 





ANY myths and false beliefs have | Truth, based on modern medical sci- 
M caused misunderstanding of the — ence, replaces doubt with facts... 
words, “Heart Disease.” Doctors say _ bringing new hope and comforting re- 
this results in nearly as much trouble —_ assurance to all who have been wore 
as the disease itself. ried about their hearts. 





If you’re going to get it... you’re going to 
get it. » 
M yth That’s not true! Everyone, particularly those over 40, 


can do much to forestall heart disease by following these 


#2 rules: 


1. Exercise regularly, but moderately. 2. Keep your 
weight down. If overweight, bring it down. 3. Get 
plenty of sleep—8 hours a night for most people, 4, Eat 
moderately. Be moderate in use of tobacco or stimu- 
lants. 5. Have a yearly examination by your doctor. 
Follow his advice. 


If you have heart disease you will be a per- 
manent invalid. | 
That’s not true! Thousands of people who have heart 


disease are leading useful and nearly normal lives by fol- 
lowing their doctor’s advice. 


There’s a lot of truth in the expression, “To live a long 
life, start taking care of a bad heart early.” 


For helpful information concerning your heart, send for 
the Metropolitan’s free booklet, 85D, “Protecting Your 
Heart.” 
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who sided with the Chinese Communists. 
On July 19, behind closed doors, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee asked 
the Army for an explanation. Under Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson in- 
sisted firmly: “We are not aware here 
of the personal reasons that brought 
about his resignation.” When ccrrespond- 
ents questioned him later, Patterson re- 
plied simply: “I cannot comment.” 
Friends of Chennault admitted that 
he had grown used to being virtually 
his own boss in China and sometimes 
found it difficult to work with other 
American officers. Chennault reportedly 
resented taking orders from Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell during the Burma campaign, 
and later from Maj. Gen. Clayton Bis- 
sell, former Tenth Air Force commander 


‘(and chairman of the board that dis- 


solved the American Volunteer Group 
in 1942). 

Chennault himself kept silent. But he 
wrote his wife in Water Proof, La., that 
he did not like “the situation” in China. 


eon 


Old Maru and Young Ti 


Fanatical Kamikaze fliers are taught an 
uncompromising maxim: “One man for 
one battleship.” Last week the Navy .1.- 
vealed that the suicide flier who chose to 


trade his life for that of the 29-year-old 


American battleship Nevada died in vain 
four days before the invasion of Okinawa. 


The Nevada—“Old Maru” to the Navy 
~had caused the Japs plenty of trouble 
after they failed to sink it in the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. It helped run them out of 
the Aleutians in May 1943. Then, after 
a brisk five months in Europe, where it 
poured more than 1,700,000 pounds of 
steel into the invasion beaches of Nor- 
mandy, it turned up in the Pacific again 
for the landings on Iwo Jima. When the 
Japs saw. its familiar silhouette loomin 
up off Okinawa, they decided to finish o 
the old ship for good. 


Back to Action: A swarm of Kamikaze 
planes whirled out of the murky haze on 
March 27. Three headed for the Nevada. 
Two splashed into the sea. Marine gun 
batteries literally sawed off the remain- 
ing plane’s wing. Still, it hurtled in. But 
the Kamikaze had been knocked off from 
the course of its original target — the 
bridge — and crashed on the main deck. 
Eleven Americans were killed and 30 seri- 
ously injured. 

Nonetheless, the Nevada refused to 
drop out of action. The next week, Jap 
coastal guns on Okinawa bracketed the 
warship and smacked five shells into it. 
But the “Old Maru” kept on poundin 
shore defenses into rubble and repeat 
its damage overnight. 


Ti Takes It: The Japs fared better 
when they singled out the new aircraft 
carrier Ticonderoga following the Third 








U. &. Navy 
Everybody Happy: Smiling broadly, Fleet Admiral Nimitz greets Admiral 
William F. Halsey Jr. aboard the superbattleship New Jersey. Comdr. Harold E. 
Stassen, Halsey’s flag secretary, also smiling, stands at left. Last week the Navy 
revealed that -the New Jersey, which has ranged from the Marshalls to Japan's 
home waters, was formerly Halsey’s flagship. 
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Fleet strike into the South China Sea last 
winter. At one minute after noon on Jan. 
21, a suicide plane plummeted through 
the flight deck and exploded below, among 
the parked aircraft. Giant plumes of black 
smoke attracted other Jap planes. One 
managed to break through the carrier air 
patrol and anti-aircraft fire and hit the 
crippled “Ti.” One hundred and forty- 
four of the year-old carrier’s men were 
killed or missing, and another 198 were 
injured. Its skipper, Commodore Dixie 
Kiefer, was hit by nearly 90 pieces of 
shrapnel, but he continued to direct res- 
cue work and the carrier’s air operations 
for twelve hours before accepting medical 
care except for first aid. When all the 


other wounded had been taken care of, - 


Kiefer, with his arm badly shattered, 


_ walked to the sick bay for his turn. After 


a rush repair job in Bremerton, Wash., 
the Ticonderoga returned to action. 


oor 


Wake: Two Who Got Back 


On July 20, two Marines told the 
American le the story they have 
waited for and a half years to hear: 
what became of the gallant defenders of 
Wake Island. They were Lt. John A. Mc- 
Alister of Blue Mountain, Miss., and Lt. 


‘John F. Kinney of Colfax, Wash., Wake 


survivors who had managed to escape 
from a Jap prison camp in Shan shai. 

Part of their tale was already known: 
how 485 Marines heroically fought off a 
superior Jap force for fourteen heart- 
breaking days without hope of reinforce- 
ment. But after the American command- 
er, Maj. James P. S. Devereux, flashed 
his final famous message to Pearl Harbor 
—“Enemy on island. Issue in doubt”—a 
cloak of silence fell over the fate of the 
island outpost’s defenders. 

McAlister and Kinney related ‘that Dev- 
ereux, with more than one-ninth of his 
garrison already dead, decided to surren- 
der in order to save those who still lived. 


The Admiral Takes Over: On Dec. 


22, the exhausted Marines hoisted a 
‘ white flag. Jap troops swarmed like ants 


over the smoldering island. A gold-be- 
decked Japanese admiral waddled into 
Devereux’s command post and read an 
imperial rescript announcing that Wak: 
now belonged to the emperor. 

On another section of the island, Jap 
soldiers poked open the door of the hos- 
pital. Although all the patients stood up 
with their hands over their heads, the 
Japs shot two to death and seriously 
wounded a third. 

Then the sick and wounded Americans 
were taken outside, stripped, and bound 
with telephone wire. were untied 
later. For three days were left out- 
doors with almost no and very little 
water. On Christmas night, the Japs al- 
lowed them to return to barracks. 

About three weeks later, the 485 Ma- 
rines and more than 1,000 civilian work- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Will the Japs follow their military 
leaders to the bitter end? In this sev- 
enth and last of a series of articles on 
the Japanese psychology, Maj. Comp- 
ton Pakenham, NEwsweE Ex contributing 
editor—who lived in Japan for many 
years and was once attached to a Japa- 
nese regiment as a British military ob- 
server—analyzes one of the most im- 
portant questions of the war today. 


At 10 p.m., June 21, the United 
States Navy announced the official end 
of the 82-day Okinawa campaign. About 
4,000 Japanese had surrendered. 
The next day the Japanese com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. Mitsuru Ushi- 
jimi, and his chief of staff com- 
mitted hara-kiri, On June 26, 
with mopping-up in progress, 
the score was given as 8,696 
prisoners. Coming after four 
years of fighting, can this sudden 
increase of prisoners after the 
suicide of a commander be re- 
garded as a minor turning point 
in the war? There are two ways 
of looking at it—from the point 
of view of the Jap mind and the 
conditions of the campaign. 


Act of Absolution: For the 
first, we can go to _ historical 
precedents. In 1867, the Tokugawa 
shogun resigned the control his family 
held over the emperors for 265 years, 
agreeing to transfer all armaments and 
warships to the restored imperial power. 
The night before the scheduled delivery 
of the fleet, it sailed from Shinagawa 
Bay under command of two recalci- 
trants, Buyo Enomoto and Taro Mat- 
sudaira. It finally arrived in Hako- 
date, on the northern island, where the 
rebels landed. Hopelessly besieged in 
the Pentagon Fortress, Enomoto and 
Matsudaira made- an offer to the im- 
perial authorities. If ordered by the 
emperor to commit hara-kiri, they 
would do so, thus absolving themselves 
and releasing the loyalty of their fol- 
lowers who could go free. 

Ten years later on Kyushu, Saigo 
Takamori, of the Satsuma clan, staged a 
reactionary revolt against the restored 
government. Imperial troops surround- 
ed his forces at Nobeoka. Knowing it 
was useless to resist further, Takamori 
with a couple of hundred of his top men 
cut through the cordon and sis for 
Shiroyama (Castle Hill) near a 


‘| shima. There, surrounded again, 


party retired to a cave and killed them- 
selves. This act was recogr ized as clear- 
ing the rest of the rebellious forces of all 
responsibility. _- 

More recently, on Feb. 26, 1936, 
when part of the Third Infantry Régi- 


ment went on an assassination spree 
against those they accused of “acting in 
breach of imperial prerogatives” (i.e. 
not being aggressive enough), the off- 
cers were given two hours to commit 
hara-kiri. Captain Nonaka, the leader of 
the group complied. Remaining officers 
were arrested, tried by court-martial, 
and shot. The 1,400 men under their 
command returned meekly to barracks, 
exonerated. The official report read: 
“They acted --nder orders and as a sol- 
dier’s first duty is to obey his officers 
there is no question of guilty knowledge 
or responsibility.” Though the army 





Historical Picture Service 
An old print shows how it’s done: Hara-kiri 
may prove Japan’s way out 


command was immediately overhauled, 
the mass of the men directly involved 
were considered trustworthy. 

The lesson of these incidents is that 
the simple Japanese soldier can surren- 
der with good grace once the senior 
officer has atoned for his mistakes by 
suicide. 

That these are purely domestic occa- 
sions does not rule them out as guides. 
The stories of Enomoto and Takamori 
with their morbid lessons in medieval 
heroism are dinned into school chil- 
dren, and served up without comment 
_as examples of bushido at its best. An 
essential weakness of the Japanese sys- 


tem of national indoctrination is that: 


under the old feudal system—and no 


less under its modern disguise—the gov- | 


ernment and military have never felt 
responsibility to those whose loyalty 
they have exploited. When the com- 
mand throws in the sponge the’ be- 
wildered soldiery is lost.. The resource- 
less conscript can only hole up like a 
rat and pray for a quick but expensive 
end. So he did prior to Okinawa. 


Persuasion by Shellfire: Witness last 
days of Guadalcanal. After six months 
of comparatively small-arm fighting, 
toward the end of January 1943, there 
were unmistakable signs of a pep evacu- 
ation. Between the nights of Feb. 1-2 
and 86-7, the “Tokyo express” ran in 


( 


Does the Jap Soldier Have a Breaking Point? 


three times, taking out about 3,000 of | 
the command, staff, and_ technical 

troops, leaving the infantry to fend for 

itself. The entire Guadalcanal campaign 

yielded a take of 100 prisoners.. Most 

of them were wounded, sick, and 
shocked beyond either resistance or 
ability to perform their ideal alterna- 
tive—suicide. 

In the two years between Guadal- 
canal and Okinawa, not only has there 
been a revolution in American methods, 
but our tools and the weight of our 
armament have multiplied beyond our 
own imagination of the possible. As- 
tounding as this has been to us, 
its effect on the child mind of 
§ the Jap conscript under fire must 
have been devastating. He had 
been pap-fed on transparently 
nonsensical propaganda, puffed 
up with the easy successes of the 
early days, and convinced by 
his leaders that our soldiers were 
flabby, that we were too en- 
grossed in trade to turn out 
weapons, and that those we had 
were hopelessly out of date. His 
training program had not been 
revised since the beginning of 
the war. Above all, he was as- 
sured from above that the ene- 
my would never reach the par- 
ticular spot on which he hap- 
pened to be. That this putty-minded 
clod held out through weeks of con- 
centrated bombardments from sea, air, 
and land shows the stubbornness of the 
resistance our men have been u 
against. . 


The Jap’s Way Out: Yet however 
disciplined an army may be, under the 
ordeal by high — a point is 
reached where morale evaporates. With 
the Japs that point has not beer ascer- 
tained, but we seem to be feeling down 
to it. While their leaders still stand up, 
they can grasp the moment of collapse 
for a final spectacularly futile assault in 
the Banzai manner. But when the com- 
manders decide to join their ancestors 
by hara-kiri it seems possible that we 
can bring the troops to their senses. 

On Okinawa our propaganda appeal 
at this stage was by full-bellied natives 
and disillusioned comrades who urged 
the Japs to give themselves up. Thus 
the fear of torture by their captors was 
allayed and they were ready to take the 
forbidden but sensible course. 

Events on Okinawa tend to support 
the idea that the break can come at the 
top—that after the nation’s leaders have 
recognized the end of the road and cere- 
monially degutted themselves, the natu- 
ral docility of the people will reassert 
itself and they wil try to find their own 


way out. 
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production plant? Does material 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
ers were unceremoniously routed out of 
bed at 8 in the morning, marched to the 
beach, dumped in huge cargo nets, and 
hauled aboard a transport. 


Escaping Is Deserting: The Japs 
packed most of the American officers into 
the ship’s mail room. The rest of the Ma- 
rines and the civilians ‘ere thrown into 
the hold, locked in, and warned that any- 
one who spoke would be shot. After a 
nightmarish six days, the vessel docked 
at Yokohama and some of the prisoners 
were taken off. The rest of the Americans 
were imprisoned in ees. 

They were stripped of their watches, 
rings, identification papers, and other 
valuables and crowded into tiny cells in 
the notorious Woosung prison camp. They 
slept on narrow wooden shelves and sur- 
vived on a skimpy diet of handfuls of 
rice, cabbage, and carrots. Occasional 
Red Cross packages helped keep up their 
strength. Men and officers worked at odd 
jobs around the camp or on the prison 
farm. Officers were paid $60 a month— 
just enough to buy about fifteen Jap 


_ Cigarettes. 


Whenever an audacious American ac- 
cused the Japs of breaking the Geneva 
convention they shrugged their shoulders 
and laughed. Anyone who tried to escape 
was charged with deserting the Japanese 
Army and got a ten-year prison term. 
Even so, numerous jail breaks were at- 
tempted. But only Kinney and McAlister 
succeeded in getting back to the United 
States. 


The Gamelin Story 


In February 1942, when the harassed 
Vichy regime began the Rione war-guilt 
trials, five of the six defendants damned 
France’s prewar unpreparedness so tell- 
ingly that Marshal Henri. Philippe Pétain 
hastily ordered the trials dropped. The 


~ sixth defendant obstinately refused to talk 


at all. But last week Maurice-Gustav 
Gamelin, who was generalissimo of “the 
finest standing army in the world,” finally 
spoke up. For the Associated Press he 
wrote his version of the reasons France 
fell apart in 1940. Key points: 

@ In 1935, when Gamelin took command 
of the French General Staff from Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, France was “at least 
two. years behind” Germany in military 
essentials. For this situation Gamelin 
largely blamed Pétain, “who, after 1919, 
allowed our whole industrial war po- 
tential to be liquidated.” 

@ On the morming of May 19, 1940, 
when the Allied armies -retreating from 
Belgium were being forced back against 
the Scheldt River, “I gave the order for 
a general counteroffensive.” But the order 
was never executed, and on the eveni 
of the same day Gamelin was reliev 
of his command and succeded by Gen- 
eral Weygand. By the time Weygand 
adopted Gamelin’s plan of action, “it was 
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Acme 
Spook Suit: The fluorescent-striped 
suit and paddles of a carrier's signal of- 
ficer glow in the dark like a skeleton as 
he directs night fighters to a safe land- 
ing. Pilots call him the “ghost man.” 





- too late” for an effective defense of met- 


ropolitan France. But “redoubts,” such 
as the Germans later used in North At- 
lantic ports, could well have been formed 
in places like the Cotentin Peninsula 
(scene of Allied D-Day landings) to 
gain time for organizing the defense of 
Britain and North Africa. 

@ During the “phony war,” because of 
German air superiority and the possibility 
of a German flanking movement through 
Belgium, he had no alternative but to 
hole up in the Maginot Line, “husband- 
ing our strength.” Also “we had to await 
the war effort of our British Allies and 
the events . . . proved that we had to 
await also the effort of all the great 
democracies.” 


Rule, Britannia! 


It might have been sheer laziness. On 
the other hand, perhaps it was a delib- 
erate insult to the Royal Navy. As the 
6,000-ton German cruiser Leipzig lay at 
anchor in Kiel Harbor, the Associated 
Press reported last week, its disarmed 
crew blandly ignored naval courtesy and 
the St. George's Cross, the flag denoting 
the presence of a British admiral, as the 
barge of Rear Admiral H. T. Baillie-Groh- 
man, flag officer at Kiel, swept alongside. 

The admiral quickly reminded the Ger- 
mans that the Royal Navy would stand 
no nonsense from a-defeated nation. He 
sent a stern order to the Leipzig. At 10 
o'clock the next morning he re his 
course and again passed close to the 
cruiser. This time the entire Nazi crew 


- lined the rail in smart formation and stiff- 


saluted the admiral’s barge. The in- 
Be was closed. ' 
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Waiting World Sniffs at Crumbs 
From Potsdam Conference Table 


Despite Mounting Protests, 
News Blackout Shrouds All Talks, 
Leaving Only Chitchat 


The Stars and Stripes slid slowly up 
the flagpole at the new headquarters of 
the United States Group Control Council 
in Berlin on July 20. A warm afternoon 
sun. filtered through the pines in the cob- 
bled barracks quadrangle and over a bed 
of hydrangeas at the foot of the pole. An 
Army band played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Then President Truman made 
the first news of the Berlin conference be- 
fore the group which had assembled to 
see the same flag which flew over the 
Capitol when war was declared on Dec. 
8, 1941, and later over Rome, rise above 
the ruins of the German capital. 

“This is an historic occasion,” the 
President said. “We have conclusively 

roven that free people can successfully 
[colt aher ‘thn. alleie of the werd... 
We must remember that in raising that 
flag we are raising it in the name of the 
people of the United States, who are look- 
ing forward to a better world, a peaceful 


world, a world in which all people will . 


have the opportunity to enjoy the good 
things of life, and not just a few at 
the top. 

“Let us not forget that we are fighting 
for peace and for the welfare of man- 
kind. We are not fighting for conquest. 
There is not one piece of territory or one 
thing of a monetary nature that we want 
out of this war. We want peace and pros- 
perity for the world as a whole.” 

Thus the President reaffirmed his coun- 
try’s unimperialistic war aims, sent mild 
shivers down the backs of some Navy, 
Army, and Congressional leaders who be- 
lieve America should have ory nam title 
to the strategic bases its forces ‘have won, 
and provided frustrated correspondents 
in Berlin with their first real news break 
in a week. 


The Little Kremlin: More than at 
any previous Big Three conference, the 
heavy journalistic thinkers on the scene 
in Berlin were vocal in their frustration. 
For in the wartime tradition of Teheran 
and Yalta, crucial postwar decisions were 
being made in complete secrecy, and even 
the agenda was veiled lest a premature 
disclosure jar the delicate negotiations. 
Instead, a flow of colorful trivia flooded 
press wires from Berlin as correspondents 
waited in total ignorance of events a few 
miles away. 


Allied reporters were billeted in Zeh- 
lendorf, about 14 miles from the Pots- 
dam compound, and were forbidden to 
enter the heavily guarded conference area 
on pain of expulsion from Berlin. Ameri- 
can and British newspapers protested 
against the news ban. The British espe- 
cially criticized the mouth-watering de- 
tails of conference food. The Army paper 
Stars and Stripes headed a Potsdam story: 
“Never has so little news been available 
about so much.”* 





*The newsmen’s consternation was 


. She 
of freedom of information—which is 


of democracy, so that we should suffocate wii 
to fit the Russian policy of trolled 
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Some newsmen attempted to give an 
authoritative flavor to their stories with 
a Potsdam dateline; one even gave his 
readers to understand that he was “with 
President Truman’s party at Potsdam.” 
Nearly all speculated wildly or theorized 
gravely about events behind the com- 
pound gates. They knew little, if any, 
more than the rest of the world; often 
even less. 

After five days, the most the American 
delegation could tell the press was: “The 
work of the conference is going ahead 
aad much serious business has been 
done.” But by telephone, press secre- 
taries continued to relay a wealth of de- 
tails on food, living arrangements, and 
entertainment that presented a glittering 
—and off-balance—picture of the Big 
Three at Potsdam. 


Routine for Worldmaking: The meet- 
ing, officially christened the Berlin con- 
ference, opened at 5 p.m., July 17—a day 
late—because Generalissimo Stalin was 
delayed by a Japanese offer (see box). In 
a gesture of cordial respect, the two Big 
Three veterans asked Truman (who out- 





Generalissimo Stalin’s late arrival in 
Potsdam last week touched off a rash 
of stories speculating that he had re- 
mained at the Kremlin to receive a 
last-minute Japanese surrender offer to 
transmit to his colleagues. The stories 
died down after a State Department 
denial. But Stalin had been in com- 
munication with the Japanese. From 
authoritative. sources, NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington Bureau obtained the fol- 
lowing story of Japan’s overtures to 
Moscow. 


Stalin, though a neutral in the Japa- 
nese war, arrived in Potsdam well 
equipped to play a leading part in the 
Far Eastern. phase of the Big Three 
talks. He had with him Premier T. V. 
Soong’s Chinese concessions to Rus- 
sian claims in Manchuria, provided the 

_ Soviets enter the war (NEWsweEEK, 
July 16). He also had similar assur- 
ances from Japan—provided the So- 
viets stay out of it. 

Feverish diplomatic activity, involv- 
ing Japanese Premier Kantaro Suzuki, 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff, the Japa- 
nese Ambassador in Moscow, Naotake 
Sato, and his Russian colleague in 
Tokyo, Yakob Malik, preceded the Big 
Three talks. As a price of Russian non- 
intervention, the Japanese offered to 
withdraw from Manchuria in favor of 
Moscow. eager rag A av 
“recognize the princip’ inde - 
ence” of Indo-China, Burma, and the 

Philippines and to submit to American 

occupation of- Korea and even For- 





The Peace Offer Stalin Brought From the Japs 


mosa on one condition—that the Japa- 
nese home islands should remain free 
of American invasion and occupation. 

It will be up to President Truman 
and to his closest advisers now in Pots- 
dam to decide whether the Japanese 
offer to Russia falls within the Ameri- 
can interpretation of “unconditional 
surrender.” If it does not, the Russians 
have a choice between two alterna- 
tives: (1) to enter the war, risk casual- 
ties, but assure the flow of American 
Lend-Lease and badly needed recon- 
struction credits; (2) to stay out of the 
war, risk jeopardizing American and 
British goodwill and economic aid 
from the United States, but save the 
lives of Russian soldiers. Whatever 
course they pursue, the Russians evi- 
dently feel now reasonably certain of 
getting what they want in Manchuria. 

The State Department’s denial on 
July 18 of any knowledge of Japanese 
peace proposals transmitted through 
Stalin is technically correct because 
the Russo-Japanese negotiations con- 
cerned: primarily Russia’s attitude 
toward the Far Eastern war. The only 
identifiable “peace feeler” received by 
this government was credited by Act- 
ing Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew 
on July 10 to a neutral diplomat in 
Tokyo. That came from Widar Bagge, 
the retiring Swedish Minister to Japan, 
who left Tokyo in March and arrived 
in Stockholm early in May. He trans- 
mitted to the United States a Japa- 
nese request for clarification the 
American “unconditional surrender” 
formula. 
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ranks them technically, as’ a head of 
state) to serve as formal chairman and 
assume the post informally held by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Teheran. Then they 
set up a daily routine of hard work, re- 
lieved by elaborate hospitality. 

Military advisers, now joined by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley and Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Maritime Commission 
and War Shipping chief hastily sum- 
moned from Washington, met regularly 
for staff talks which presumably. con- 
cerned the war in the Pacific. The Ameri- 
cans carried a draft of surrender con- 
ditions for Japan. But at the week end. 
this was reported turned down. 

Reveille sounded at 6:30 each 
morning in the compound. Con- 
ference subcommittees of diplo- 
matic and military experts sorted 
the maze of problems to be con- 
sidered. Then, at 11, Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes, For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
and Foreign Commissar Vyaches- 
laff M. Molotoff prepared an 
agenda from their advisers’ rec- 
ommendations. Finally, for an 
average of three hours, the Big 
Three conferred daily, usually in 
the afternoon—a compromise be- 
tween the early-rising Ameri- 
can’s preference for morning ne- 
gotiation and the Russian’s fond- 
ness for night work. 





Spinach for Joe: While wait- 
ing for the Generalissimo, Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill made brief tours 
of devastated Berlin. Apathetic 
citizens looked blankly at the 
President and curiously at the 
Prime Minister. Some made ad- 
miring comments on the appear- 
ance of Eden. At regular inter- 
vals, in the days that followed, 
they and their top military men 
reviewed their troops stationed 
in the capital. During one re- 
view, Churchill beamed in re- 
sponse to cheers until he discovered they 
were for Clement R. Attlee, his Laborite 
rival, who rode in a half-track behind 
him. Then he glowered. 

President Truman opened the social 
rounds when he gave Stalin a lunch of 
spinach soup, fried liver and bacon with 
onions, baked ham with julienne potatoes, 
and string beans, sliced fruit, and mints. 
The next day, the President valiantly 
lunched twice—with Churchill, then with 
Stalin. The Briton and the Russian com- 
pleted the circle with a private dinner. 
At the next level, the Foreign Secretaries 
exchanged invitations, though Eden, 
nursing a duodenal ulcer, went to bed 
er i and ate cautiously. 

e President alternated between 
brown and blue business suits. The Prime 
Minister arrived in a light summer outfit 
but pulled out a fawn-colored uniform of 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports for the 
President’s state dinner. The Generalis- 





simo, as usual, wore a khaki uniform with 
red epaulettes and the star of Hero of 
the Soviet Union. 


Boots and Bottles: An American 
Army band played on the “Little White 
House” lawn during dinner; in the en- 
suing musical evening, Sgt. Eugene List 
of New York and the President enter- 
tained at the piano (see page 66). Gen- 
eral of the Army Marshall enjoyed a show 
featuring Mickey Rooney. 

To spare the delegates from Berlin’s 
chlorinated water, a plane load of bottled 
water arrived each day from France. A 





Old Glory rises in Berlin as the President restates 
the single wartime goal of the United States 


plane load of pillows that went astray 
caused such a shortage that all military 
personnel under the rank of major gen- 
eral er 9 without head support. A mild 
form of dysentery, which. reportedly did 
not reach into the top ranks, was the con- 
ference’s main medical problem. Church- 
his heavy-fovted salitery guards distal 
is heavy- military s di 
his sleep—was removed when he ordered 
them all to wear rubber-soled boots. 
The conference staff had the run of the 
most lavish post exchange in the world. 
In the heart of the wooded, landscaped 
compound, a converted drugstore offered 
an amazing selection: French perfumes, 
lipsticks shaped like umbrellas, leather 
traveling kits, cameras and film, costume 
jewelry, Swiss waneness German ince, 
untain pens, Paris handbags, poker 
chips and playing cards, checker and 
chess aeth: aad Sikiiean: Weide Lon of 
The -New York Times commented: “It is 


‘retary of State Jose 
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But until the Big Three were ready to 
reveal the fate of the world as they had 
planned it, such minuscule sidelights 
filled in for the biggest story of 1945. 


Sa 


Reparations: Half to Reds? 


Last April, former Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. declared that 
only three secret deals—by then made 
public—had been closed at Yalta. This 
week, Bert Andrews, Washing- 
ton correspondent of The New 
York Herald Tribune, reported 
he had discovered a fourth: a 
private Big Three agreement on 
German reparations. 

Earlier reports on the work of 
the Allied Reparations Commis- 
sion in Moscow had outlined 
Russian proposals: $20,000,000,- 
000 to be paid by Germany in 
labor, goods, and machinery, 
half of it to go to the Soviet 
Union, one- each to Britain 
and the United States, and one- 
tenth to be divided among small- 
nation victims of German ag- 
gression. 

Andrews now reported that 
the proposed split was in fact 

to six months ago, under 
these circumstances: When they 
secretly took up the question of 
reparations at Yalta, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt wanted to extract 
$20,000,000,000 from Germany 
in twenty years. Generalissimo 
Stalin declared that Germany 
could and should pay up half as 
much again in one-quarter the 
time. Compromising, the Big 
Three agreed to demand $20,- 
000,000,000 in five years, split- 
ting the pot four ways—$10,- 
-000,000,000 to Russia, $4,000,- 
000,000 apiece to Britain and the 
United States, and $2,000,000,000 to 
the little nations. 

The secret deal, if confirmed and ad- 
hered to, meant that the Reparations 
Commission was shorn of much of its 
supposed power and that even the cur- 
rent reparations discussions at Potsdam 
concerned only the distribution and not 
the amount of labor and materials that 
the conquered Reich will be called upon 
to inject into the limping economy of 
Europe. 


, ae 


Poland: We're Watching 

By its act of recognition, the United 
States has not renounced its interest in 
the new government of Poland. That, 
in diplomatic language, was Acting Sec- 
C. Grew’s answer 
last week to a query from ‘an important 
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champion of Polish freedom, Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. 

“The creation of the new government 
does not alone discharge us from the 
responsibilities we assumed at Yalta,” 
Grew stated. Until “free and unfettered” 
elections take place, the new. American 
Ambassador, Arthur Bliss Lane, will 
keep this government minutely informed 
on Poland. Finally, if there is outside 
supervision of the ‘elections, the United 
States “will, of course, insist upon its 
right to participate on an equal basis 
with the other powers.” 


Inside Poland: An early test of War- 
saw’s interest in free and unfettered 
politics will come when newsprint allo- 
cations are made to Polish newspapers. 
The Peasant and Christian Democratic 
parties are asking for paper; so far, the 
entire press, with the exception of one 
Poznan newspaper and a Warsaw lit- 
erary weekly, is under government 
control. 

By the time elections-are held, perhaps 
around Christmas, Vice Premier Stanis- 
law Mikolajezyk hopes that most of the 
army outside Poland and deported Poles 
will have returned, though Communist 
ministers fear the returning soldiers will 
swell the anti-Communist vote. Mean- 
while, deportations to Russia have ceased, 
and non-Communist peasants are being 
trained to replace deported prewar gov- 
ernment officials. But arrests by the 
Citizens’ Militia continue, chiefly on the 
charge of carrying prohibited weapons— 
an offense of which almost all Poles are 
guilty but for which Communist sympa- 

izers appear immune from arrest. 
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Premier Edward Osubka-Morawski de- 
clared last week that martial law will soon 
be lifted from Poland and an amnesty 
for political prisoners proclaimed. “The 
sooner Poles from abroad return,” he add- 
ed, “the sooner we shall hold elections.” 


Pm 


Spain: The Smell 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, in 
new reluctant overtures to the western 
democracies and the Big Three, last. week 
revised the present and future govern- 
ments of Spain. After nine years of medi- 
tation, he told the Spanish people he had 
decided on-the most suitable form of 
government for them: a traditional mon- 
archy. But he said nothing about the 
leading candidate for the Spanish throne— 
Don Juan, exiled son and heir-presump- 
tive of the late Alfonso XIII—and he set 
no date for its restoration. Instead, he 
turned to a more immediate problem: 
the battle within his own Cabinet over 
the future of the Fascist F alange party. 

José Felix Lequerica, Franco's oppor- 
tunist Foreign Minister, had long  in- 
sisted on the removal: of the Falange and 
of Franco himself as a prerequisite of 
British and, American support for what 
would remain of the regime. In their 
stead he. proposed proclamation of a new 
“fundamental law” declaring Spain to be 
a monarchy and establishing a twenty- 
person Council of the Realm to act 
“pending the incapacity of the rightful 
King.” José Luis Arrese, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Falange and Minister without 
Portfolio, argued that the Falange could 
ride the storm and eventually win the 
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approval of the western Allies in the 
case of war with Russia—which he be- 
lieved inevitable. Franco settled the ar- 
gument by dismissing them both. 


The Nose Knows: Qut of his Cabinet 
of thirteen, he accepted nine resigna- 
tions, but in no way weakened the 
Falange. Minister of Justice Eduardo 
Aunds—like Lequerica a strong Cabinet 
monarchist—gave way to Raimundo Fer- 
nandez Cuesta, a Falangist as virulent 
as Arrese. Blas Pérez Gonzalez, whose 
proudest possession is a jeweled pistol 
age to him by the late Heinrich Himm- 
er, held on to the Ministry of the 
Interior and with it control of the police. 
José Antonio Girén, an outspoken admirer 
of the Nazi party, stayed on as Minister 
of Labor, -while anti-Falangist Vice Ad- 
miral Salvador Moreno was replaced as 
Navy Minister by a colorless nonentity, 
Vice Admiral Francisco Regalado. 

But at least one appointment ranked 
as a friendly gesture to the Bourbon pre- 
tender. The Foreign Ministry went to 
38-year-old Alberto Martin Artajo, a young 
and brilliant militant Catholic and a con- 
fidant of Don Juan. From exile in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, Juan tried last March 
to rally Spanish monarchists (NEWSWEEK, 
April 2). But the response in Spain was 
meager and last week, after fresh criti- 
cism of Franco and the Falange, Juan 
reconsidered and his Lausanne advisers 
suggested they would consider new offers. 

In Washington, the reaction to Fran- 
co’s Cabinet change was: “They may 
have changed the name from onion to 
garlic,” said one official, “but it still 
smells,” 
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American Troops F ind They. Like 
Germany With Buttered Side Up 


Respond to Blandishments, 
Fine Roads, Mechanical Minds, 
Clean Cities of Herrenvolk 


Tont Howard of Newsweex’s Paris 
bureuu made a trip through the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany last week. She sends 
this story of how the Germans react to 
the Americans and how the Americans 
react to Germany. 


When AEF doughboys steamed home 
from Europe after the first world war, 
the American peuple were amazed to find 
them more enthusiastic about Germany 
than about any other European nation. 
Even more amazing today is the discov- 
ery, after an extensive tour of the Ameri- 


- can-occupied zone of Germany, that the 


Fraternization in Germany ... 


GI's of this war feel just about the same. 

“If I can’t be home, I'd rather be right 
here in Germany,” said a technical ser- 
geant, pensively watching a small speed- 
boat churning down the Rhine. “Re- 
minds me of the Wisconsin River.” 

“Look at this road,” said a jeep driver 
as we sped along the four-lane autobahn. 
“You'd think you were on the Pennsyl- 
vania turnpike.” - 

“Fraternization or no fraternization,” 
said a private in Friedberg, “these peo- 


ple are friendly and easy to get along 
with. They're the same kind of small- 
town peop. le as back home in Kansas. And 
you should see inside their houses—mod- 
ern and clean as a pin.” 

I went to Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
Hesse, and Nassau—it was the same. The 
average GI who seldom thinks in terms 
of political.ideologies and who tends to 
accept what he sees without explor- 
ing the causes, finds the German land 
and people very. like his own. As a 
result, rightly or wrongly, he prefers 
Germany over other European countries 
he has seen. And he loses no time in 
telling you why. 


The Fruit of Loot: He likes Ger- 
many’s cleanliness and pleasant, well- 
tended countryside. Its smooth winding 
roads and neat, tree-shaded small towns 
appeal to him more than the picturesque 
lanes and vine-covered walls of other 
countries. There are no manure piles at 
the doors of these farms, no urinals in the 
cities’ streets. And this the GI approves. 

The German people he finds neatly 
dressed, well-fed, and healthy looking. 
Theoretically, he is aware that this came 
at the expense of millions of under- 
nourished, ill-clothed Europeans. But in 
his day-to-day life in Germany, what he 
sees is not policy but results of policy. 
Most American soldiers tell you the Ger- 
man girls are prettier than the English or 
French girls—from the slim blond Berlin 
women to the pretty Bavarian “fraterbait” 
who pedals a bike with full. skirts bil- 
lowing around her waist. 


The Enemy in Defeat: Again, wheth- 
er out of genuine relief at the end of the 
war or because bread is buttered on the 
side of the conqueror, the German peo- 
ple at present are quite friendly toward 
the Americans. The GI, quick to sense 
warmth, responds impulsively and nat- 
urally. “They’re great people,” a radio 
operator in Wiesbaden told me. “The 
seem simple, kind, and warm-hearted. 
You wonder how they could ever have 
made war like they did.” 

In Chiem See, a Bavarian Lake, I 
watched GI’s, German Friauleins, and Ger- 
man children swimming together, shout- 
ing, laughing, and ducking each other 
under water with the same free playful- 
ness they would have shown in America 
—something you would seldom see in 
England or France. A private from Texas 
who is with an anti-aircraft battalion of 
the Third Army said: “Except for the 
difference in language, you'd think you 


were home.” Then he explained, as many 
other soldiers in Germany explain, that 
the German temperament is more like 


. the American—less emotional and unpre- 


dictable than the Latin, less reserved 
than the British. 

GI’s also are impressed with German 
technological advance. Like Germans, 
they love gadgets, machines, and modern 
buildings. At a filling station now being 
used as an Army vehicle dispatch center 
in Munich, the lieutenant in charge eager- 
ly demonstrated streamlined gasoline 
pumps and electric cables that automat- 
ically open overhead doors. “I'll say this 
for them,” he said. “When they built 
something, they built it right.” In Mann- 
heim an Air Transport Command me- 
chanic indicated the ruins of the city. 
“All right, these buildings are blown up,” 
he said. “But you can see what they were 
like before—like office buildings and 
apartment houses at home.” 


On the Bandwagon: Much of this is 
the inevitable feeling of the conqueror. 
To many Americans, Germany is just one 
big windfall. Officers sitting in clubs at- 
tended by submissive German servants, 
or dining and dancing on the terrace of 
the beautiful Berchtesgadenhof Hotel, 


.cradled by the gaunt, mist-filled Bavarian 


mountains below Hitler’s Eagle’s Nest re- 
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treat, not only appreciate the beauty of 
the setting but feel pride in paving, helped 
to win it. After years of hard fighting, 
they absorb the comfort and pleasure of 
being waited upon. To them the war is 
over and the Germans are likeable, de- 
feated people. : 

Older and wiser officers explain it dif- 
ferently. “Sure, many German people are 
pleasant and gwar oh said Col. les 
Keegan, chief of the Military Govern- 
ment of Bavaria. “They're smart enough 














| n the hot landscape as it rolls by. 

su relax in cool, refreshing comfort—if you're 

menough to get space on an air conditioned car. 

And despite the threefold increase in wartime travel 

(which American Railroads have handled brilliantly) 

air conditioned cars have been kept in service—some 

8500 of them. Without new equipment or new refrig- 
erant, we know this was no easy job. 


Here’s why: Air conditioning equipment must be com- 
pact and light—every pound you save conserves coal 
in the tender. Yet, on a trip from New York to Chi- 
cago, the units in a single car are called on to handle 
almost 590,000 pounds of air. On the road for months 
on end, this Sturtevant equipment stands up because 
it was built right. Built the way railroads wanted it— 
since we pioneered the first system “to put 70° on 
wheels.” 


Equally important, Sturtevant pitched in with a pro- 
gram of maintenance helps, inspection schedules and 
rvice tags—that help the railroads, struggling with 
trained men, to keep existing equipment on the job, 
assengers comfortable. 
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Sturtevant Equipment 
aboard 8500 cars. 


hir ee eee as a premium chelate to attract 
customers — or an industrial tool to step up produc- 
tion—will be a “must” for many an enterprise under 
the lash of post-war competition. Here, and wherever | 
“Air at Work” lends a hand, Sturtevant Equipment 
properly engineered to the task is your assurance of 
utmost economy, both in initial outlay and through 
the years. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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. Reich’s Couture: German designers, 


whose poor taste was matched only by 
that of their customers’, dreamed of 
their own new order. These are models, 
shoddy in fabric and dowdy in cut, they 
designed to capture world markets .. . 





to ride the winning horse after it’s won. 
But much of it is bandwagoning still.” 
As for German living standards, Colonel 
Keegan pointed out that they were high 
before the war and that since the war be- 
gan the Germans have had the benefit of 
clothing, food, and materials occupied 
countries did not have. This is something, 
he said, that the GI should remember. 


Pe 


The Marshal on Trial 


A dark. ego police wagon rattled to 
a stop in the courtyard of the Palais de 
Justice in Paris on July 22. Inside, an old 
man sat alone in stiff dignity. Two agents 
ran to the back door, unlocked it, and 
helped him out. He peered around with 
rheumy eyes. “Ah,” he murmured. “So 
we are here.” The policemen escorted 
him into the building and locked him in 
a sparsely-furnished cell across from the 
courtroom. 

Almost exactly 24 hours later, Henri 
Philippe Pétain, Marshal of France and 
Vichy Chief of State, went on trial for 
high treason. In another war, when his 
nation was in mortal peril, Pétain had 
served France well—if reluctantly—by 
obeying orders to hold at Verdun. But 
in an even more terrible crisis 24 years 
later, the “Hero of Verdun” had signed 
France over to the Boche and permitted 
its despoilment. The day of reckoning 
came this week: 

Surprisingly hale for his 89 years, the 
Marshal walked into the courtroom with- 
out help. He wore a glittering uniform 
and a single™decoration—the Médaille 
Militaire, an enlisted man’s medal award- 
ed to officers only for extreme valor. The 








courtroom was packed to the suffocation 
point as the Marshal faced the three 
red-robed judges and the 24-man jury. 


“An Innocent Man”: The presiding 
justice, Pierre Mongibeaux, then opened 
the first treason trial of a French chief 
of state since Louis XVI. 

It started with | fireworks. Fernand 
Payen, chief defense counsel, charged 
that the court was not competent to try 


_ Pétain. The court overruled him. Then 


he accused the prosecutor André Mornet 
(famous as the prosecutor of the spy 
Mata Hari) as “biased”—a charge based 
on Mornet’s pre-trial demand for the 
death penalty. At this, such a loud chorus 
of boos burst from the back of the court 
that the Judge ordered the room cleared. 


As Mornet droned out the 15-page ac-. 
cusation against Pétain, the Marshal 


slumped in a high-backed chair and 
thoughtfully stroked his white mustache. 
He had promised his jailers a “sensation- 


. .. A black-satin evening gown with 
giant appliqués, a matching print dress 
and bag, and plain slacks with flowered 
tunic and blouse. They ran ruffle-wild 
on a “musicale” costume, and dressed 


- a small Hitler complete to the forelock. 





‘at declaration.” When his turn came to 


speak, Pétain rose before his accuser and 
in a clear, firm voice cried out: “I will not 
answer any questions! I did the necessary 
act in order to save France and to help 
the Allied victory by proclaiming the 
Armistice . . . If you condemn me, you 
will be condemning an innocent man... .” 

Then the old man sat down and the 
trial went on. 


ta 


Crime and Punishment 


Dr. Hans Frank, the flint-eyed Gov- 
ernor General of occupied Poland, stuffed 
a handkerchief in his mouth and gagged. 
Julius Streicher, the Nazis’ ace Jew-bait- 
er, sat on the edge of his chair, his hands 
twitching. The color drained from the 
face of Field Marshal Albert Kesselring. 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop bolted from the room, his head bent. 
Only Reichsmarshal Hermann Goring 
watched placidly as the horrors of 
Buchenwald and other Nazi atrocities 
unfolded on the movie screen. 

In the decrepit Palace Hotel at Mon- 
dorf-les-Bains, Luxembourg, 52 Nazi big- 


shots thus reacted to their only movies. 


They. lived under standard American 
penitentiary discipline. Each had a tiny 
room, sparsely furnish ed with a bed 
(made up daily by its occupant), a small 
chair, a toothbrush, and an aluminum 
drinking cup. Suicide was almost impos- 
sible. glass windowpanes were re- 
moved and a single razor blade was lent 


‘to the prisoners at shaving time. What- 


rie keh ek ials as war crim- 
in sy: ample eppertunity to con- 
sider the ghastly evidence against them. 
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Fire: Anyhow, Sovereign 


Ask the humblest American on Broadway 
what his nation is; he'll throw out his chest 
and say: “We are a republic.” Ask the most 
down-trodden Dutchman what Holland is 
and he answers: “We are a kingdom; long live 
the queen.” But here in Ireland when they 


asked the Prime Minister what they were, he. 


said: “Look at the British Encyclopedia.” 


In approximately those words, Prime 
Minister Eamon De Valera’s sternest par- 
liamentary critic, Deputy James Dillon, 
played his favorite political game last 
week: needling the Taoiseach. De Valera 
had brought it upon himself. He had de- 
clared Eire a republic on July 11. On July 
17 he elaborately explained what he 
meant but he still left unanswered to 
Dillon’s satisfaction the country’s most per- 
plexing question: “What is a republic?” 

In the Dail De Valera said adoption of 
Eire’s 1987 constitution made the coun- 


try a republic. Although the constitution 
did not use that word, it declared the na- 
tion a “sovereign, independent, democrat- 
ic state.” To prove his point, the Taoi- 
seach quoted dictionaries and British and 
American encyclopedias on the meaning 
of “republic.” But even so, De Valera in- 
dicated that Eire would continue associa- 
tion with the British Commonwealth “for 
certain restricted purposes.” He meant 
foreign relations primarily; Eire’s minis- 
ters overseas still bear credentials signed 
by the king. To Britain, Eire remains a 
member, however errant, of the com- 
monwealth. . 
Finally De Valera, once a fire-eating 
Anglophobe, pledged friendship for Bri- 


‘tain: “It is my desire and hope over 30 
years to see the people of this is1and andthe 


neighboring island live together as good 
neighbors, respecting each other's rights 
and prepared to cooperate in matters of 
common interest.” 
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The real explanation lay 95 miles north 
of Dublin where cheering Ulstermen on 
July 18 welcomed King Googe and 
Queen Elizabeth on 1 visit to Belfast, the 
hill-girt capital of vociferously loyal 
Northern Ireland. 


PDP 


Belgium: Royal Fizzle 

This year Belgium’s national ore 
—the féte Nationale, July 21—was sched- 
uled to outshine any previous one in the 
country’s 114-year history. Resplendent 
uniforms and jeweled gowns would glit- 
ter at cathedral thanksgiving masses. 
Flowers would bank the streets and fire- 
works pop louder than ever. Best of all, 
a liberated king would triumphantly 
parade by cheering subjects~in Brussels 
on the anniversary of the establishment 
of the monarchy. On that date in 1831, 
Leopold I assumed the throne of the 
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Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


London: Summer has come to Lon- 
don in July instead of June. For 29 days 
in June some rain fell on each day. Now 
the English are more than making up 
for it. Ascot opened, the King and 
Queen went, and so did 50,000 ordinary 
Britons—on jammed trains. The same 
day, races at Henley began again with 
the cafés, restaurants, and towpaths 
along the Thames crowded. Not the 
same sort of brilliant show as before the 
war but, as The Sunday Times: says, 
“...mext year.” 

London is getting back to the normal 
days of peace by small progressions. A 
fair percentage of couples stepping out 
of taxis under the glass canopy of the 
Savoy sport evening clothes—dinner 
gowns for the women and black ties for 
the men if they are bound for dancing 
in the main dining room. There is not 
much evidence of white ties—except for 
the Savoy’s waiters—or real evening 
gowns as yet. American officers still 
crowd the bars but they are not so nu- 
merous or so drunk as in months gone by. 

And in Piccadilly the British service- 
men now seem to outnumber American 
officers and men. In these long summer 
evenings the crowds tramp from Leices- 
ter Square to Green Park and back. 
The last time I was here Piccadilly 
seemed like some strange dark cavern 
with thousands of tiny pinpricks of light 
made by the hand flashlights nearly 
everyone carried: and a sort of subter- 
ranean murmur of voices coming from 
the crowd. Now they pour in and out of 
the lighted bars and stop and look in the 
not very full windows of Simpson’s and 
Fortnum & Masons’s. 


The prostitutes are still on the job, 


but there doesn’t seem to be-nearly so 


many of them. Perhaps it’s the long | 


daylight, perhaps they are all busy, per- 


haps many have returned to Brussels 
and Paris. When I first drove to the 
hotel in uniform the taxi driver struck 
up a friendly conversation, told me 
what an idealist he was, and then tried 
to charge double the correct fare. 

London is crowded. Hotel rooms are 
hard to get. If you want to lunch at a 
fashionable restaurant, you book your 
table at 10 in the morning and then you 
don’t always get it. The same goes 
for dinner. People crowd so thick along 
the Strand between Waterloo Bridge 
and Charing Cross that some walk in 
the street. 

Food supplies, in the expensive res- 
taurants at least, have improved. I had 
steak one night, roast lamb the next day 
for lunch, broiled chicken for dinner, 
and the following night baked ham. A 
good three-course meal for two with 
beer can be had for around $6 includ- 
ing tty Ss a top-rank establishment. The 
pubs have cheese to put in their sand- 
wiches. Vegetables as usual are scarce. 

The pinch comes in drink. The pubs 
run out of everything, including r. 
Whisky is extremely scarce. The big 
hotels ask and get terrific prices—about 
$1.15 for a double whisky, which is 
only slightly larger than a single drink 
in the United States. Gin seems to be 
nearly nonexistent. A bill for five Mar- 
tinis at the Savoy came to $5.50. Late 
at night even the luxury places run out 
of liquor. 


Amsterdam: Allied cooperation and 
engineering ‘know-how in the Nether- 
lands is restoring a large corti of the 
sub-sea-level agricultural land that the 
Nazis flooded in.the spring and it may 
bear a crop by this fall. 

It still is too early to predict definite- 
ly the extent of this harvest, but every 


bushel of grain is going to be needed in 
Europe this winter, and that produced 
on this flooded ground is an unexpected 
bonus. By July 1, about 90 per cent of 
the flooded areas of the provinces of 
North and South Holland was dry and 
ready for cultivation. The other 10 per 
cent was expected to be dry soon. The 
know-how for this miracle was that of 
the guy's It was pwd another cam- 
paign in their centuries-long war against 
the sea water. They knew how to plug 
the great breaches in the dikes that the 
Germans had torn in a futile effort to 
stem the Allied advance. They knew 
how to pump the water back across 
those dikes into the sea. 

The equipment, though, had to come 
from the Allies. The Germans had de- 
stroyed or carried away most of the 
electrical pumps, and for those that they 
did leave there was no coal. By air- 

lane, ship, truck, and even by motor- 

at the necessary equipment and the 

coal to run it were rushed into the 
Netherlands. 

Pumps and fuel had second priority 
to food. Within a few days after libera- 
tion, in the second week of May, the 
water was begi to fall in the 
ground-floor rooms of the little Dutch 
cottages and the tops of the fences were 
reappearing. 

This recovered land will produce 
again immediately because it was flood- 
ed by the comparatively fresh water of 
the Ijsselmeer. Injthe South, however, 
on the once lovel¥jsland of Walcheren 
in the province offZeeland, there may 
be no crops for perhaps ten years be- 
cause when the Rayal Air Force 


breached the dikes thére to flush out 


the Germans, salt ater. poured 
in. Years of artificial fe tion will be 
necessary to revitalize this dead soil. | 
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new kingdom which had broken away 
from Holland. 

Last week the féte Nationale fizzled 
drearily. Though shouts of “Vive le Roi!” 
cut short a Te Deum mass attended by 
Queen Elisabeth, King Leopold III was 
ordered to remain in exile in a gov- 
ernment which never wanted him back. 
The wild acclaim which greeted his 
fighting soldier-father, Albert I, after the 
last war was not for Leopold, whom 
most Belgians regarded as a blunder- 
ing incompetent. 


Discarding a King: For weeks, Leo- 
pold’s Villa Auhof at St. Wolfgang, near 
Salzburg, Austria, had resembled Grand 
Central Terminal. Dozens of Belgian | 
politicians flew in from Brussels to plead, 


argue, and advise. At one time Leopold — 


had apparently decided to abdicate, then 
changed his mind. Now he would stay 
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Back from his fourth unsuccessful con- 
ference with Leopold, Prime Minister 
Achille van Acker put through Parliament - 
a law exiling the king until the govern- 
ment allows him to return. At this, the 
six Catholic members of van Acker’s 
cabinet resigned. But the Prime Minister 
persisted. In a two-hour speech to the 
House of: Representatives, he demanded 
that Leopold quit outright. | 

Van Acker had at first hoped to bring 
the king back, he said. But, though Leo- 
pold committed no treason, he “erred 
many, many times’—partly by negotiat- 
ing with Adolf Hitler. Now the king 
should “efface himself” so the country 
could rally around the “hope of tomor- 
row”: his 14-year-old son, Prince Bav- 
douin. Despite this plea, the lower cham- 
ber unexpectedly acted to deepen the 
stalemate. It approved the popular refer- 
endum which Leopold had demanded. 





European 


War made Albert a great Belgian king, his son Leopold weak and unpopular 


indefinitely at the villa where Edward 
VIII of England had visited after his 
own 1936 abdication. With him lived 
the pretty commoner-wife whose mar- 
riage had largely precipitated the crisis: 
Lily Mary Baels, daughter of a Flemish 
politician. 

Leopold wrote his brother and regent, 
Prince Charles, that he intended to stay 
king. He told Joe Weston, Stars and 
Stripes reporter, that he awaited a “free 
and honest election” to show Belgium’s 
real sentiments. He also praised his 
American Army guards: “They have no 
inferiority complex about anything. They 
are the equal of any person on. earth, 
royalty or not. As a matter of fact, I 
had trouble staying equal with them.” 


London: Revenge 


The London shopkeepers tried to de- 
fend themselves. But a wave of high- 
pitched boos and hisses drowned out 
their explanations. “Why can’t you keep 
your shop open longer?” yelled one wom- 
an. “I need more staff,” a merchant an- 
swered meekly. “I'd pay 5 pounds for an 
assistant.” Women screamed: “I'll take 
the job.” Thus at a mass meeting on 
July 19, harried housewives took out five 
years’ irritation on storekeepers who had 
made them wait in hours-long queues for 
everything from potatoes to stockings. 

The meeting of merchants and custom- 
ers had been called to highlight the 
“queue-busting” crusade of Mrs. J. H. 
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On ___ 
Lovelock, wife of a London clergyman, 


who had coaxed hesitant women into 
signing petitions and writing protests 
which the government treated with deep 
respect. Last week her efforts had met 
with a sort of vague success. The Ministry 
of Food promised to cut down queues. 
But with a still critical labor shortage, it 
wasn’t sure just how. 


Por 
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Britain: ‘Be Fruitful . . . 

The British Court of Appeals cleared 
its judicial throat last week and handed 
down a precedent-making decision: It 
annulled a thirtesn-year-ol marriage be- 
cause the husband used contraceptives. 
The story was unique in British legal 
history. 

Tired of her childless marriage, Mrs. 
Lawrence Cowan sued her husband for 
divorce. Deliberately, she charged, he had 
“artificially prevented the natural. termi- 
nation of intercourse.” During the first 
five years of their marriage, spent in Iran, 
they had used contraceptives because 
“wé agreed that the danger of childbear- 
ing for a European woman [then] was 
very great.” In later years, however, her 
husband “wilfully refused” to have inter- 
course without contraceptives. 

The staid Court of Appeals agreed 
with Mrs. Cowan and reversed a lower- 


court decision rejecting her divorce suit. 


Its comment: “ . . . an obvious and intoler- 
able injustice.” To thousands of estranged 
British couples it looked like a good prece- 
dent for getting around Britain’s stiff di- 
vorce laws. 


Seal 


France:-Lock the Door 


After the liberation of France, hun- 
dreds of Paris couples decided on another 
kind of liberation—divorce. The courts 
hummed with business. Armed with their 
decrees, the couples packed their belong- 
ings, prepared to part, and then to their 
horror discovered a major oversight. In 
all Paris, packed with Allied soldiers, no 
empty apartments remained for ex-hus- 
bands or ex-wives to go to. 

Shrugging their shoulders, they un- 
packed and did the only thing possible. 
They continued to share the same apart- 
ments and, even though many were not 
on speaking terms, often the same beds. 
“She has left my board, but not my bed,” 
complained one Frenchman, legally freed 
for other attachments. 

The divorce courts thereupon threw out 
many petitions because, they said, getting 
a divorce and remaining together made a 
mockery of the law. But the French Court 
of Appeals, with true Gallic diplomacy, 
finally established a compromise last 
week: Divorcees could continue living to- 
gether under the same roof, but they had 
to keep a locked door between them all 
day—and certainly at night. The court 
threatened no checkups by rg he a 

but it did invoke 
system. 
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e Summer “dog days”’ make your 
feet perspire excessively. And as 
they steam in. hot, damp socks 
the skin is irritated—especially 


Cracks 


between your toes 
warn of danger 


Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms 
grow faster when they feed on 
extra perspiration and dead 
skin. When the skin between 
your toes cracks open they get 
under the skin and spread be- 


redden and itch. Skin flakes off 
in dull white patches. You know 
Athlete’s Foot has taken hold! 


Drench those 
open cracks 
at once 


Don’t take chances. At the first 
sign of a crack between the toes, 
drench the entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr. full strength, 
night and morning. 


$1.25 a bottle at all 
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between the toes. Often it cracks 
wide open, exposing raw tissue to 
an attack of that painful skin 
disease called Athlete’s Foot! 


" plantiife 


the tissu 


© delicate 





2. It dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms 

3. It dries the skin between the toes. 

5. Relieves itching, pain of Athlete’e Foot... 


consult your doctor iti addition to using - 
Absorbine Jr, OR 


Absorbine Jr. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Burning and exploding arsenal (top) forces Haligonians to flee city (below) 
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Port of Terror 


Halifax, chief West Atlantic assembly 
port for Europe-bound convoys, has had 
more than its share of suffering in two 
world wars. In the first war the climax 
came when the French munitions ship 
Mont Blanc, loaded with TNT, and the 
Belgian relief ship Imo collided in the 
narrows. One terrific explosion killed 
1,635 persons, wounded more than 5,000, 
and left Halifax a shambles with 10,000 
homeless. In this war, almost six years of 
friction and strain provoked servicemen 
and, townsfolk to riot on V-E Day, caus- 
ing damage of $1,250,000. 

Last week Haligonians knew terror 
a8 At 6:35 p.m. on July 18, an ex- 
plosion in the Royal Canadian Navy am- 
munition arsenal some 4 miles from the 
city on the northeast shore of Bedford 
Basin drove thousands of people in Hali- 
fax and Dartmouth (across the harbor) 
into glass-littered streets. 


Fiery Night, Cool Heads: Through 
a nightmarish night and morning of hor- 
ror, raging fires in the arsenal set off three 
more major blasts, interspersed by a 
drumfire of ammunition exploding at a 
dozen dumps. 

Servicemen and civilians were haunted 
by one consuming fear: Would the flames 
reach and explode the main dump con- 
taining 6,000 tons of ammunition, thou- 
sands of tons of depth bombs, and a large 
quantity of TNT. Nevertheless, Hali- 


gonians did not panic. Within’ ten min- 
utes of the first blast the Halifax Civil 
Emergency Corps, composed of 6,000 
volunteer workers, went into action; an 
emergency hospital had been set up in 
North Dartmouth and others followed in 
quick succession. Servicemen and civilians 
joined in helping 17,000 persons to leave 
danger areas. Blankets and food were dis- 
tributed to thousands who spent the night 
huddled in open fields and a cemetery. 
Ships in Bedford Basin fled through the 
harbor gates with whistles screaming, but 
the hospital ship Letitia remained at its 
pier, ready to provide beds for casualties. 
Next day, after Vice Admiral G. C. 
fare chief of the Canadian Naval Staff, 
ad toured the stricken area, accounting 
was taken: Fire of unknown origin had 
first broken out on a jetty, igniting am- 
munition awaiting loading; about one- 
third of the 1,200-acre arsenal area had 
been laid waste, but the main dump was 
safe. Two naval personnel were dead, 
several servicemen and scores of civilians 
were injured. Damage was estimated at 
more than $500,000. The federal govern- 
ment would pay for this out of war-in- 
surance funds. 


Poa 


Banns Across the Sea 


In the first world war a Canadian ser- 
geant divorced his Canadian wife and 
married an English barmaid. On his re- 
turn to Canada he divorced his English 


wife and remarried his Canadian wife. 
Returning to England in 1939 with the 
first Canadian contingent, he found his 
daughter serving in the same pub, since 
acquired by the ex-barmaid-wife. He 
promptly divorced his Canadian wife and 
remarried the English wife. 

So goes an army legend of this war. 
Recognizing that such marriages- of con- 
venience meant trouble, and fearing an 
outbreak of “dollar marriages” (soldiers 
marrying to split their wives’ allowances), 
the Canadian services took steps early 
in this war to check rash unions. Refer- 
ences were required from prospective 
brides and a soldier had to accumulate 
$200 in his paybook before permission 
and allowances were granted. 


Tending the Gophers: Still Canadians 
in England married in great numbers. By 
last week 14,318 British brides -and chil- 
dren of servicemen had arrived in Can- 
ada, and some 42,000 more are expected. 
So far, according-to the Canadian Red 
Cross which supervises the return of war 
brides to Canada at the government’s 
expense, less than 1 per cent of these “war 
marriages” had developed trouble. There 
was a good reason, apart from the serv- 
ices’ restrictions: While some British 


. wives were shocked to learn the truth 


about Western ranches with “10,000 head 
of gophers” and other tall soldier tales, 
most brides had been well prepared for 
their new life by the Canadian Army 
Wives Bureau in: England and the Ca- 
nadian Red Cross. 


oe 


Dominion Over the Air 


Canada reasserted its independence 
within the British Commonwealth last 
week by refusing to pool its services with 
Britain on the lucrative North Atlantic 
air routes. Other Dominions and India 
agreed to pool overseas air services after 
the war on a straight 50-50 basis. But 
Canada, admitting it might pool on the 
Australia-Canada route across the Pacific, 
declined to pool revenue or aircraft across 
the Atlantic. Only “certain facilities” will 
be used jointly with Britain. 

Meanwhile Canada faced airline mo- 
nopoly trouble at home. The government- 
owned Trans-Canada Air Lines, which 
has had a trans-Canada monopoly since 
1937, had been granted a monopoly on 
both transatlantic and transpacific routes. 
Airline competition is permitted in Can- 
ada only on feeder lines, which the gov- 
ernment plans to help discharged airmen 
operate after the war. 

But many Canadians, aware of the fact 
that Canadian planes carried more freight 
than those of any other country before 
the war, resent airline monopolies at 
home or abroad. Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Ltd., a subsidiary of the financial- 
ly powerful Canadian. Pacific Railway 
Co., is expected to fight not only for the 
feeder lines it bought up during the war 
but also to operate an Atlantic service. 
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@ If the post-war home you plan to build or buy should ever cost 
too much to heat—you may find yourself “over a barrel” when you 
try to sell or rent. 

And one of the best ways to protect yourself against that possibility 
is to be sure you get an adequate chimney. This means a chimney with 
a flue big enough to handle not only the expensive fuels—but also Bitu- 
minous Coal, which is the most economical of all home-heating fuels. 

Then, at any time in the future, you'll be free to switch to Bituminous 
Coal even if you now plan heating with some other fuel. The extra 
cost of providing such a chimney flue is only about $16 for the average 
7-room house. 


Better than four out of every seven homes in the United States use, 


coal! You'll find Bituminous Coal gives the steadiest, most uniform and 
dependable heat. And, when used in a modern stoker, Bituminous Coal 
is also an “automatic” fuel—as well as clean and odorless. 

_ Discuss this important subject with your architect or builder. It will 
pay you to do so! ; 











flue efficient for burning Bitumi- 
nous Coal —is also efficient for any 
other fuel. And, when you con- . 
sider that today’s costly fuels may 
be even more so in the future—, 
you see why it’s so sensible to 
provide for being able to bum 
Bituminous Coal, which will al- 
ways be plentiful and economi- 
cal because America has a 3,000- 


year supply! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


(This is one of a series of advertisements now appearing in home-makers’ magazines) — 





AN ADEQUATE CHIMNEY —with a — 
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Argentina: The Braden Smear 


Spruille Braden has been United States 
Ambassador in Argentina for only a few 
weeks, But already “Braden’s Battle,” as 
some persons call his vigorous defense of 
democracy and United States interests, 
has brought results. 

Last week the extreme nationalists 
counterattacked in a smear campaign. 
Hundreds of anti-Braden posters ap- 
peared on the walls of Buenos Aires and 
so many leaflets were scattered that the 
central Calle Florida was white with 
them. The propaganda attempted to link 
the Ambassador’s name with the death 
of some 500 Chilean miners in a recent 
fire in E] Teniente mine of the Braden 
Copper Co. at Sewell, Chile (NEWswEEK, 
July 9). “The Braden Crime,” the affair 
was called, and some of the leaflets con- 
tained a poem entitled “Clamor for the 
Victims of the Bradens,” charging ex- 

loitation of South American resources 
Eby the strong and haughty dollar” and 
declaring that the Roosevelt good-neigh- 














International 
Argentines threw mud at Braden 


bor policy is being “trampled by the old 
imperialism.” (The Braden Copper Co. 
was founded by the Ambassador’s father, 
William Braden, but the Kennecott Cop- 
per Co. bought it some years ago and 
Braden has no connection with it.) 

Other samples of leaflet humor: 

“Do you know that Cowboy Braden 
told a penety meeting of the diplomatic 
corps that in one month he would ‘tame’ 
the country of the Argentines, putting it 
in his pocket as he did Batista [former 
President of Cuba]?” 

“An unconfirmed report leads to the 
belief that there is » personage similar 


to Al Capone at work in Buenos Aires, 
trying to blackmail our country.” 

The campaign reached its height on 
July 20 during a ceremony held at the 
Casino Theater in memory of the lost 
Chilean miners. More leaflets containing 
offensive references to the Ambassador 
were showered from the gallery and 
there were shouts of “Death to Braden” 
and “Throw Out the Yankee Pig.” The 
police, usually leery of public demon- 
strations, authorized this meeting and 
were present in great force. 

The origin of the campaign remained 
a mystery. But it was on too large a scale 
and obviously too expensive to be the 
work of fanatic individuals. Observers 
noted that the police not only did not 
interfere with the distributors of the 
leaflets but in some cases accompanied 
them, although there is a Buenos Aires 
city ordinance forbidding the distribu- 
tion of handbills in the streets. 

Foreign Minister César Ameghino re- 
quested “the proper authorities” to in- 
vestigate the campaign. The Embassy 


said that it would ignore the matter, at 


least for the present. 


oer 


Colombia: Resignation 


President Alfonso Lépez of Colombia 
has had enough. And this time he means 
it. Last week he submitted his irrevocable 
resignation to the Senate. No Colombian 
politician could guess what action the 
senators would take or what the suave, 
dynamic President would do if his resig- 
nation should be rejected. But certainly 
he seemed intesit on getting out. 

Lépez’s action. came as the climax to 
a _ problem-plagued - Presidential term 
which began in 1942 and would normally 
expire in 1946. It had become particu-. 
larly stormy during the past year, and 
last month a series of plots and rumors 
of plots led Lopez to take the unusual 
step of declaring a state of siege (NEws- 
WEEK, July 2). But this was lifted last 
week and there was nothing to indi- 
cate that the government was serious- 
ly threatened. Lépez explained his resig- 
nation by saying: “What moves me to 
consider that my separation from the 
government is indispensable is the fact of 
not having attained my aims, although 
they have the support of the majority.” 


oo 


Argentina: Hitler Jitters 
Argentina still had submarines on its 
mind last week. ; 
The surrendered German  U-530 
(NEwswEEK, July 23) was disposed of. 
A four-man investigating committee rec- 
ommended the submarine, its crew (who 
had been taken to Martin Garcia Island 
as war prisoners), and the records of the 





investigation be turned over to Britain 
and the United States. The Foreign Min- 
istry OK’d the recommendation and the 
Cabinet signed a decree to carry it out. 

As the government investigated, the 
press had a field day of speculation. 
Critica said it has “learned positively” that 
two individuals had landed from a rubber 
boat near San Julian on the southern 
coast. It published a full-page article with 
pictures of Adolf Hitler and Eva Braun, 
a map of the Antarctic Circle, and the 
caption, “Hitler Finds Refuge on the 
Sixth Continent.” A correspondent of 
The Chicago Times cabled his paper: “I 
am virtually certain that Adolf Hitler 
and his ‘wife,’ Eva Braun, the latter 
dressed in masculine clothes, landed in 
Argentina and are on an immense Ger- 














: Mackenzie—N. Y. Post 
Were there passengers? 


man-owned estate in Patagonia.” Even 
conservative La Prensa urged an “ener- 
getic investigation” of rumors that the 
U-530 had brought important Nazi refu- 
gees to South: America. 

But the United States and Argentine 
Governments refused to get excited. 
Washington said only that all such re- 
ports were automatically investigated, 
while the Argentine Foreign Minister, 
César Ameghino, declared that his gov- 
ernment had “taken measures, although 
there is no: evidence to support the 
belief that such landings were made. 
All reports on the matter are supposi- 
tions and conjectures without any basis 
of fact.” 

This did not stop the conjectures, 
which were spurred by the fact that 
it is virtually impossible to. guard all 
the extremely long coastline of. Argentina. 
Last week, reports spread through Buenos 
Aires that two more submarines had been 
sighted off the coast midway between 


- Buenos Aires and Mar del Plata. Many 


imaginative details were given, but there 
was a paucity of facts. ; 
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To millions of Americans, the Rock of 
Gibraltar today marks a seaway cross- 
roads, nearly as familiar as a busy cor- 
ner in their own home town. 

War has taught us once again that 
the wind-swept highways of the sea 
are important extensions of 10,000 U.S. 
Main Streets. 

Along those ocean routes, our na- 
tional defense and vital commerce can 
be maintained with sufficient U. S.-flag 
merchant shipping. 

This war gave us time to build the 
vast fleets of freighters, tankers and 
transports our Navy and Army need 
to carry the fighting far from our 
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“THE ROCK,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


shores. Flying our flag, they can be 
our best insurance against another war. 

In peacetime, the same privately 
owned all-American merchant ship- 
ping is assurance of control over our 
foreign trade... . the thousands of 
things we import to eat or wear or 
use, the billions of dollars of farm, 
factory and mine products that we 
sell abroad. 

Fortunately, a far-seeing Congress, 
in the great Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936,* laid plans for the shipping 
we need. 

American Export Lines’ long ex- 
perience in the Mediterranean, the 


Black Sea and the Indian Ocean has 
been put to use in thousands of con- 
voy, invasion and Mercy Ship voy- 


- ages. And some day soon, our new, 


efficient vessels and citizen crews will 
serve you—what you want to buy and 
sell abroad will determine their car- 
goes and ports of call. 





“FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
Soreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fieet “‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
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Private Industry Given Its Head 
in Plan to Spur U.S. Technology 


- Bush’s Proposed Foundation 
Aims at Postwar Army of Science 
for Defense and More Jobs — 


About the time it first began to mo- 
bilize a fighting force, the Federal gov- 
ernment mobilized science for war under 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 
Since then the nation’s top scientists have 


-been quietly serving the Army and Navy 


in research laborator’ s. 

Some public officials have suggested 
that the government should be able to 
tap industry for its best scientists in time 
of peace as well as war for research to 
benefit national defense and welfare. Pri- 
vate industry, they argue,-lacks respon- 
sibility for such a task. Industrial execu- 
tives, on the other hand, have been afraid 
that such peacetime mobilization of 
science might mean government domina- 
tion of new scientific discoveries. They 
feel that the only justification for con- 
scription is war. 


A Policy on Brains: In a report to 
President Truman last week, Dr. Bush 
offered what seemed to businessmen a 
sane compromise of these op- ~ 
posing views. The main points: 
@ To create new jobs, make na- 
tional defense effective, and win 
everyday battles against disease 
and disability, America needs a 
national policy for science. 

@ The government should pro- 
mote new scientific knowledge 
and help develop new scientific 
talent + Mec a new agency, 
the National Research Founda- 
tion (Periscope, July 28). This 
foundation would grant money 
to medical schools and other re- 
search centers working on proj- 
ects which would contribute 
to the public welfare or to na- 
tional defense. 

@ “Of the utmost importance,” 
the foundation would not be al- 
lowed to dictate internal policy 
or personnel to the institutions 
aided. 

@ Private industrial research 
would be given its head. “We 
must remove the rigid controls 
. . . and recover freedom of in- 
quiry and that healthy competi- 
tive scientific spirit so necessary 
for expansion of the frontiers of 
scientific knowledge.” 


@ Wartime scientific discoveries should 
be made public as quickly as they lose 
military value to the enemy. The flow of 
scie tific information from abroad should 
be reestablished and stimulated. 

@ Ability, not the circumstance of family 
fortune, should determine who gets high- 
er education in science. 


The Wasted Generation: Dr. Bush 
was eloquent on the need for developing 
a new generation of scientists. He echoed 
what other scientists have stressed: that 
the worst blind spot in our war man- 
power policy has been failure to keep 
young scientists in training and in the 
laboratories not directly attached to war 
work. No other major country has had 
the same blind spot. 

To begin making up an estimated defi- 
cit of 150,000 college graduates in science 
and 17,000 postgraduate specialists, Dr. 
Bush recom ended that the foundation 
finance 24,000.scholarships and 900 post- 
graduate fellowships, to cost about $30,- 
000,000 a year. 

And to back up the argument for schol- 
arships, Dr. Bush quoted Dr. Charles L. 
Parsons, secretary of the American Chem- 
ical Society: “We are drying up pros- 
perity at its source. Public opinion of the 





Associated Press 
Bush works out an amalgam of private and public study 





future will view with amazement the 
waste of scientists in World War II ., , 
Our children and our grandchildren will 
not forgive the loss of an entire genera- 
tion of scientists.” 


Significance 


All industry, big and little, stands to 
venefit from any discovery in basic sci- 
ence that might result from government. 
financed research directed toward health, 
public welfare, and national defense. 
There is heavy pressure in top gov- 
ernment circles in favor of keeping our 
best scientists mobilized permanently 
for such research. 

The argument for this is that our mar- 
gin of victory in Europe was dangerously 
small, and that research facilities in Ger. 
man industry were superior to those in 
America. Furthermore, the importance of 
training new scientific talent can hardly 
be overemphasized. New jobs, better and 
cheaper products, and ‘better living all 
stem from the laboratory. 

The basic question of policy is how far 
government control of science ought to 
reach in peacetime. A compact, standing 
army of the laboratory would be a great 
defense asset. But at the same time, free 
enterprise could not exist if the govem- 
ment strangled private research and in- 
ventiveness by keeping all top scientists 
mobilized permanently. 


Cal 


The Future GM 


Acting on the idea that research means 








jobs and prosperity, the General Motors 


Corp. on July 24 announced plans to 


build a new technical center near Detroit. 


The immense ‘project will house 
general research, advanced en- 
ineering, styling, and process 
evelopment. 

The cost was not announced, 
but will run into many millions. 
The site covers 350 acres; build- 
ings will be grouped around a 
7-acre lake. Facilities planned to 
be “up-to-date twenty years from 
now, are designed to develop 
personnel as well as products. 
Ford, Chrysler, and other auto 
builders are reported to have 
similar plans under consideration. 


Po 


Surplus: New Boss 


W. Stuart Symington, a tall, 
square-jawed businessman, too 
the tough job of chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board last 
week and right away the boss 
gave him a nice pat on the back. 
Instead of a three-man board to 
manage the sale of surplus war 
goods, President Truman recom- 
mended a single administrator 
with undiluted authority. He 
didn’t mention Symington, but 
all agreed that Symington would 
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YORK 


HEABQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 


Some of Our Best inate oe 


WHITE RAT 


GUINEA PIG 


All pedigreed . . . every one with a family tree 
to be proud of! 

These are standard animals. Each is a scion of 
a race that for generations has led a closely regu- 
lated life in one of the world’s leading vitamin 
research laboratories at Distillation Products, 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y. Now these animals are liv- 
ing test tubes. Their uniform reaction to vitamin 
deficiencies and vitamin feedings is an accurate 
gauge of the potency of vitamin concentrates. 

York-built air conditioning plays a vital part 
in their development. In the regulated environ- 
ment of their colony—temperature, humidity, 
air circulation and ventilation are kept constant. 
Slight fluctuations would introduce variables... 
nullify the results of the testing. 



































Projects like this make it possible not only to 
maintain product standards but to conduct fun- 
damental research in the development of new 
vitamin concentrates . . . nutritional necessities 
which are helping fortify the health of our fight- 
ing men and restore the vigor of our war-torn 
Allies. 
Air Conditioning and 
Tomorrow’s Healthier World 
Since primeval times man has fought to control his 
environment. Vitamin research is one phase of-this 
struggle—and air conditioning is another. Whether 
together or separately, they work with one aim in 
mind—to promote better health and well-being for 
all the peoples of the world. 
York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, 
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: Shoppers find no flood of jeeps, new-model Oldsmobiles, or ‘other civilian wares has reached the dealers yet 


be the head man of surplus disposal, 
whether the law is changed to give 
him that authority or not. St. Louis re- 
ports said he had sold his remaining 
36,000 shares of Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., the firm he formerly head- 
ed, for $927,000. ; 

Creation of jobs, Symington told a 
press conference, will be his first objec- 


tive, even if that means selling for less. 


than might otherwise be obtained. And 
he wants to help small, independent en- 
terprises. In lates a buyer for the 
government-owned steel mills in the 
West, Symington would favor Henry J. 
Kaiser over the United States Steel Corp., 
provided Kaiser was backed by local 
capital. . 

- As for the government's aluminum 
plants, which constitute 55 per cent of 
the country’s capacity, the board’s policy, 
as interpreted by Information Director 
David Loth before the Sales Executives 
Club of New York, will be “not to sell 
so much as a machine tool to the 
Aluminum Co. of America.” Before the 
war Alcoa was the only producer of new 
aluminum metal in the United States. 


Po 


Rationing: Book No. 5 


Rationing will continue well into next 
year. This week Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles announced that ration 
book No. 5 for food and shoes and a new 
“A” book for gasoline would be distrib- 
uted from schools between Dec. 3 and 


15. Book No. 5 can last from ten to fif- 
teen months, but Bowles hopes many of 
the stamps won't be needed. 

Beginning next week 500,000 coal and 
ore miners will get extra food. Because 
of their heavy work, the OPA will grant 
each about 50 additional red points and 
2 pounds of sugar a month. 


PoP 


Reconversion: The Trickle 


If reconversion is here, hardware, elec- 
trical, and department stores don’t show 
it. Their shelves, a NEWSWEEK survey dis- 


‘closed last week, are almost as bare of 


household appliances, home furnishings, 
garden tools, and metal toys, as they 
were on V-E Day. Although new con- 
sumer goods are beginning to trickle 
from manufacturers to retailers, most 
shoppers can only place orders against 
the time when the trickle swells to a 
flood. That happy day, shopkeepers 
think, is several months away. 

Meanwhile, department-store buyers 
have to scan the newspapers for war- 
contract cutbacks, then race to order 
civilian goods. When a scarce material 
turns plentiful, they search out manufac- 
turers able to use it. Before the war, 
woodshed gadget and toy makers couldn’t 
get into many buyers’ offices. Now they 
are welcomed, wined, and dined. 


The Cars Come, Slowly: Buyers are 
slightly encouraged by finding a few 
small items like electric irons, pressure 


cookers, and kitchenware. Refrigerators 
and washers remain virtually unobtain- 
able. Now and then a few alarm clocks 
sift through the government red tape. 
They are rarely advertised; the pub- 
lic smells them out. In general, hard 
goods are lagging behind nonmetal prod- 
ucts, and supplies in the West are eas- 
ing more slowly than those in the East. 
Many of the first returning products come 
from new manufacturers. 

To avoid arousing customer ill will, 
stores are merchandising their wares 
with caution. Most merchants don’t pro- 
mote an item unless they have accumu- 
lated enough over several weeks to last 
through one day of land-office sales. 
When a Philadelphia store announced 
over its loudspeakers that 100 irons were 
available at $9.20 each, shoppers gobbled 
them up in fifteen minutes. “All we have 
to do to start a near riot,” the president 
said, “is to advertise cotton goods.” 

In another reconversion scramble—the 
race to put new cars in dealers’ show- 
rooms—F ord is shipping about ten cars a 
day to its branches. They will prob- 
ably be shown to the public late in Au- 
gust. Next in line to resume assembly 
operations are Hudson, Nash, Studebaker, 
and Packard. General Motors is being 
held up by its Fisher Body Division, 
whose plants were virtually torn apart 
for war production. Fisher is also having 
difficulty in getting sheet metal. Nonethe- 
less, GM last week introduced its first 
1946 models, an Oldsmobile six and an 
eight. Their hydramatic drive, which 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 








LOTS OF WAYS TO GET CAUGHT 


LIKE THE ALLURING feathers, shim- 
mering spoons and brilliant plugs that 
dress the barbed and fatal hook, trou- 
ble wears a thousand guises . . . rarely 
looks 1ike trouble until too late. 
There’s plenty of trouble waiting 
for you, for example, if someone... 
...is bitten by your too-playful pup; 
...ds accidentally injured in your 
home or on your premises; 
...iS injured, or has property dam- 
aged, by your-children; 


...is knocked flat by your bicycle- 
riding wife; 

... is hit by a golf ball you’ve slammed 
down the fairway. 

These are only a few of the hun- 
dreds of everyday happenings that 
may easily get you caught in a difficult 
and costly situation. The best way to 
protect yourself, at surprisingly low 
cost, is with a Comprehensive Personal 
Liability insurance policy. 

Under this policy, The Maryland 


pays all just claims against you... 
assumes your legal defense and all ex- 
penses if you are sued...and pays any 
damages that may be awarded, up to 
the policy limit. 

Ask your agent or broker about this 
modern, needed insurance. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


“« “ “ 


Buy insurance and surety bonds from a 
local agent or broker. He best knows your 
needs. He assists when a claim arises. 


THE MARYLAND. 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


'F-N TEST? 


*FN 
the famous 
Finger Nail 
Test 











“It’s F-N, the test for men ! Scratch your 
e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 


druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 








YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 








a 







2 A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
@ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANGOLIN! 





Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long way.Get it 
today from your bar- 
ber or drug counter. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Thousands of:women use Wildroot Cream- 


Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- - 


ness, and help beautify their hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Getssastional 
The Austin lands in the American market 


eliminates the clutch pedal, has been im- 
proved through use on Army tanks and 
other militarv vehicles. Production of the 
new Oldsmobile will start early in the fall. 


eeps Without Stars: In the small-car 
field, a four-door Austin sedan arrived at 
Brooklyn from Liverpool, the first of sev- 
eral thousand Britain hopes to sell in the 
United States. Civilian jeeps that can pull 
a trailer load of 5,500 pounds were roll- 
ing off Willys-Overland’s assembly line 
in Toledo for sale through a strengthened 
distributor-dealer network. 

For all these reconversion goods, the 
Office of Price Administration adopted a 
cost-plus formula. Individual manufactur- 
ers can include present labor and mate- 
rial costs, plus a profit margin based on 
sales volume. A firm selling more than 
$200,000 worth of goods a year, for ex- 
ample, can include a margin equal to 
one-half of the industry profit-margin 
average during 1936-39. Smaller firms are 
given more leeway. 

On low-cost cotton clothing, the OPA 
allowed retailers an increase that will 
boost current prices by some 6 to 12 per 
cent. 


Po 


Power: Target, the MVA 

The $13,000,000,000 electric-light and 
power industry has kept relatively quiet 
since the depression * the early 1930s, 
the collapse of the Insull empire, and a 
seven-year investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The once powerful 
National Electric Light Association was 
transformed into the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, a nonvocal trade association. But 
last week the industry began to speak 
up again. 
@ Nervously eying Federal government 
proposals for a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity and other river developments, 167 
private companies joined in a publicity 


campaign against what they termed “the 


threat of annihilation . . . by the use of 





taxpayers’ money to subsidize govern- 
ment power plants unfairly competing 
with the American businessman.” Be- 
cause the government escapes some taxes 
and interest, said C. Hamifton Moses, 
president of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., it should only regulate—and not 
operate—business. Power generated at 
government dams, he argued, should be 
sold through privately owned distribu- 
tion systems. 

@ About half the industry, including 
many of the 167 companies, formed the 
National Association of Electric Com- 
panies “to combine sectional activities on 
a national scale,” and apparently to op- 
pose the creation of any new valley au- 
thorities. Purcell L. Smith of Chicago, a 
strong opponent of government owner- 
ship, will resign the $60,000-a-year presi- 
dency of the Middle West Corp., a utility 
holding company, to head the new asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Washington. 


Smith sets up a Washington powerhouse 


It Won't Blow Up 


The engineer grinned confidently. A 
reporter poured some high-octane gaso- 
line into his cupped hands and then 
tossed in a burning match. The gasoline 
doused the flame. 

With this eye-opener in New York last 
week, the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
demonstrated the result of fifteen years 
of research: a commercial aviation fuel 
that can be handled like kerosene al- 
though it packs all the power of the best 
gasoline. By distilling the inflammable, 
volatile components out of 100-octane 
gasoline, Standard technicians explained, 
they have developed a fuel that does not 
emit enough vapor to ignite until it is 
heated to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. That 
is the “flash point.” By con‘rast the flash 
point of ordinary 100-octane gasoline is 
40 degrees below zero. 

Standard is now making only small 
quantities of the safety fuel for such uses 
as testing gasoline lines on aircraft car- 
riers. But after the war it will become 
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available in quantity at a cost slightly 
above that of regular gasoline. The air- 
lines are expected to be large consumers, 
particularly for refueling long-range 
vlanes in the air. 


The Week in Business 


Wartcues—Control of the 127 -year-old 
New Haven Clock Co. was purchased by 
Paul V. Eisner and Max Taussig. They 
were leading watch and jewelry manu- 
facturers in Prague, Czechoslovakia, be- 
fore coming to the United States in 1940. 

ReaL EstaTte—Marshall Field & Co. 
sold the Merchandise Mart in Chicago 
to Joseph P. Kennedy, former Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain and part owner of 
Hialeah Park race track. The Mart con- 
tains 3,040,700 square feet of office 
space, making it the largest privately 
owned office building in the would. 

RusBer—Robert S. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the year 
Tire & Rubber Co., was appointed direc- 
tor of the government’s rubber program, 
succeeding John L. Collyer. 

TirEs—Goodyear announced that a 
new synthetic rubber dual-seal tube for 


‘airplane tires can be inflated by 13 


“o_ of helium instead of 92 pounds 
of air. 

Coat—The government asked Ameri- 
cans to cold-proof their homes for “the 
worst fuel shortage of the war” this win- 
ter. : 

Rapios—Sentinel Radio Corp. intro- 
duced a set only slightly larger than a 
cigarette case.-An ear-piece wire serves 
as aerial. Other manufacturers plan ra- 
dios built into home record players and 
television receivers built into coffee ta- 
bles. Emerson hopes to produce the in- 
dustry’s first new models in October. 


Lola Dean tunes her pocket-size radio 











Your mind is full of plans for tomorrow. It is also full of 
work to be done today. How much better you could think 
about the bigger opportunities of tomorrow—if only you 
could sweep today’s problems out of your mind! 


Right before you is the mind broom—the time hoarder— 
you need. It’s the “mike” of the Edison Electronic Voicr- 
WRITER—ready to capture your ideas, to speed them into 
action, to record telephone talks and interviews—to make 
you master of your business hours to an extent you never 
dreamed possible. % * wt 

If your business employs a thousand people—or if it is just you 


and a secretary—Edison Electronic VOICEWRITING can help you 
run it better. Ask for proof by mailing the coupon below today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
_Ediphone — 


oy 
: would like to know more a utthe Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save streamline business operation. 




















Company. , 
*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas ison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 











PAPER 


How Patapar 
protects foods 


As a packaging material, Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment has solved some 
of the toughest problems in the history of 
food protection. This is the result of 
unique qualities. 


Keeps strength when wet 


Patapar is famous for its wet-strength. 
Soaked in water for weeks—or boiled— 
it remains firm and strong. 


Resists grease 


When there’s a gece of grease, 
Patapar supplies the answer. It resists 
penetration of grease, fats, oils. 








Butter wrappers must contend with 
moisture, grease, water vapor transmis- 
sion. Patapar meets the requirements. 


As a gasket seal for milk cans Patapar 
is sanitary, odorless, tasteless. Keeps 
milk from churning in the lid. Prevents 
leakage. 





Bacon gets real protection in Patapar. 
Makes a clean package—pleasant to 


handle. 
SO 


Patapar wrappers help keep fish fresh. 
The wrappers can be printed colorfully. 


BUSINESS PLANNERS: Pataparcomes 
in 179 different types. It can do an end- 
less variety of jobs—in all kinds of fields. 
Although most of the Patapar produced 
today is for war purposes, a limited 
amount is available for essential uses. 
And, looking ahead, this is 
a good time to investigate 
Patapar. When writing, 
please give details about 
your problem, so we can 
suggestthetypeof Patapar 
most appropriate for your 
use. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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There must be many others who 
share our annoyance at the increasing 
frequency with which our so-called 
liberals label as a Fascist everyone 
who doesn’t agree with them. Just to 
get the record straight, therefore, let’s 
try to clean up once and for all just 
what it is which really determines 
whether a person is or is 


_ One Way to Identify a Fascist 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In other words, both Communism 
and Fascism, in their basic concepts, 
are strictly economic, and the curious 
quirks and‘ antisocial traits that those 
who run the system may develop have 
no necessary relation to the underly- 
ing philosophy of such systems. To 
be specific, a person may be arrogant- 
ly intolerant and simply un- 





not a Fascist, and inciden- 
tally indicate a simple test 
by which to judge whether 
‘the one who uses the term 
as an epithet isn’t perhaps 
himself a Fascist. 

In broad terms, there are 
only three kinds of econom- 
ic systems in the world inso- 
far as underlying philosophy 
is concerned. These are 
Communism, Fascism, and 
Capitalism, or what is now generally 
known in this country as free, or pri- 
vate, or individual enterprise. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
Communism is common ownership of 
property, or at least common owner- 
ship of all property used in the pro- 
duction and marketing of goods. Such 
common ownership, of course, is 
through the government, so Com- 
munism means, in the language which 
is customarily used in this country to 
describe such matters, government 
ownership of all instruments of pro- 
duction. 

How such ownership is brought 
about is of no importance to the basic 
concept of Communism. That is mere- 
ly a matter of party policy. The gov- 
ernment ownership may come throu 
revolution, as has been traditi@ffally 
advocated by the Communist party, 
or it may come through “evolution,” 
as advocated by most Socialist parties. 





The distinguishing characteristic 


control and direction of all production 
and marketing, but this is accom- 
plished, not through government own- 
ership of the factors of production, but 
within the: framework of a system of 
private property. And such complete 
government control and direction of 
what private owners shall do with 
their property is the only distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Fascism. It has 


-{ no ideological relation to whether a 


nation is warlike, or whether it perse- 
cutes the Jews, any more than Com- 
+ munism is philosophically related to 
» the liquidation of the kulaks or the 


denial of freedom of religion. 





of Fascism is complete government 


. put him down as a Communist. If he 


speakable in his attitude 
toward other races, and still 
not be a Fascist. Or he may 
be a Fascist and still. be 
thoroughly tolerant and an 
ardent believer in the equal- 
ity of mankind. The confu- 
sion on this point arises from 
regarding German Nazism 
as synonymous with Fas- 
cism. German Nazism was 
based upon Fascism, but it 
also: included many policies which 
had nothing to do with the underly- 
ing economic tenets of Fascism. 





The distinguishing characteristic 
of Capitalism is private ownership of 
property and private determination of 
what and how much shall be pro- 
duced, with only such government 
regulation as necessary to protect the 
general welfare and guard the basic 
liberties of the people. Under this 
system competition, rather than gov- 
ernment, is the great force which di- 
rects the flow of production. 

To summarize, then, a person is a 
Communist if he believes in govern- 
ment owhership and operation of the 
means of production and distribution; 
he is a Fascist if he believes in pri- 
vate ownership of the factors of pro- 
duction but thinks government should 
control and direct the use of such 
property; he is a Capitalist if he be- 
lieves there should be both private 
ownership and direction of production 
and distribution with only such gov- 
ernment regulation as necessary to 
protect the public welfare and assure 
competition. 

The next time, therefore, that you 
hear one of our so-called liberals rant- 
ing about the necessity: for govern- 
ment planning of our economic lives, 
and calling everyone who opposes him 
a Fascist, just stop him and ask 
whether he wants the government to 
take over all private productive prop- 
erty in this country. If he says “yes,” 


says “no,” then ask if it isn’t he, 
rather than his opponent, who really 
is the Fascist. 
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Some guy, fifty-odd years ago, had 
trouble getting a lower berth. 
(Sound familiar to you?) Here’s 
the substitute he used instead ... 
a hammock, stretched from neck 
to knees, in which to snooze away! 

Darn clever, as contraptions go. 
But half a century’s passed and the 
cash register still says “no sale.” 
For even the greatest brainstorm... 

















No reservation required 


and patent files are jam-full of ’em 
.-. soon fizzles out unless it’s based 
on good business judgment. 
Management, well-realizing 
where good business judgment 
begins, gets all the figures first 
before launching any venture: Gets 
them accurately, economically, and 
*fon the double” .. . through 
Comptometer adding-calculat- 














Hammock, 

U. S. Patent No. 400,131, 
granted 1889. 

Patent description supplied 
upon request. 





ing machines, and up-to-thee 
minute Comptometer methods. 

The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Company, 1731 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Caliculating Machines and Methods 
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Born: A boy, to exiled 
Kinc PETER oF Yvuco- 
SLAVIA, 22, and QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, 24, forme? 
Greek princess; in London, 
July 17. The king and 
queen were married in 
March 1944. 

A boy, Peter, to LorET- 
TA YOUNG, movie actress, 
and Cot. Tuomas H. A. 
Lewis, commander of the 
Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice; in Hollywood, July 15. 
The Lewises also have a 
son, Christopher, who will 
be a year old on next 
Aug. 1, and a daughter, 
Judy, 9, whom Miss Young 
adopted. 


At Home: In Washington, 
D.C., Mrs. EvVAaLyn 
WALsH McLEan welcomed 
Lt. Walter P. O’Rourke, 
38, his wife, and three 
children, into her mansion, 
Friendship, for an indefi- 
nite stay. O’Rourke, a vet- 
eran of D Day, was invalided home just 
as his family was on the point of eviction 
by the new owner of their bungalow who 
wanted to move in. Mrs. McLean invited 
the O’Rourkes to live with her until they 
could find permanent quarters. Shortly 
after they moved in, Daniel Patrick, 11, 
was beating out boogie-woogie on the 
$18,000 gilt piano. 


Split: In New York, Lou CosTeE.to, fat 
comedian, said the rift with his straight 
man, Bup ABBOTT, was beyond hope of 
reconciliation. Abbott and Costello, now 
appearing at the Roxy Theater, are not 
speaking to each other except on stage. 
Costello said he 
would continue the 
tour alone. “I 
wouldn’t trust that 
Abbott now as far 
as I could throw 
the Roxy,” he 
added. 





- Married: GroucHo 
Marx, 54, movie 
a comedian, and 
Groucho CATHERINE MARIE 
DittTic, 24, in 
Santa Monica, Calif., July 21. Groucho, 
whose real name is Julius, was divorced 
from his first wife in 1942 after 22 years 
of marriage. Miss Dittig divorced Leo 
Gorcey, one of the original Dead End 
kids, in June 1944. 








Audience: In Rome, Pore Pius XII 
granted an audience to a group of USO 
entertainers eit) | Ep (ARCHIE) 
GarDNER of the Duffy’s Tavern radio 
show, and Jinx FALKENBURG, actress. 





The Dietrich legs wave hello to Yanks on the Queen Elizabeth 


Military Secret: In New York, MARLENE 
DIETRICH, screen actress, back from an 
eleven-month USO tour of Europe, said 
she couldn’t repeat what the GI’s said 
when she arrived at the front in an eve- 
ning dress. “The Russian boys recognized 
me, too,” she added, “but I can’t repeat 
what they said either.” Later, she met the 
troop-laden Queen Elizabeth. A service- 
man lifted her up and the famous legs 
waved a welcome to the 44th Division. 


Rescue: In Richmond, Va., LAWRENCE 
Lawson, 44, a steeplejack, slipped while 
repairing a flagpole atop a tall building. 
Two men saw Lawson dangling by his 
right foot. More 
than a half hour 
later, they got him 
down. 


Reduced: In Mi- 
ami, Fla., Mrs. W. 
K. VANDERBILT was 
down to her last 
$5,000,000, » Frank 
Smathers, trust offi- 
cer for the Vander- 
bilt estate revealed. 
In an attempt to 
have the county 
assessment on the 
Vanderbilt estate 
lowered, Smathers 
explained that the 
$35,000,000 inheri- 
tance left by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s — hus- 
_ band eighteen 
months ago had 
shrunk to $5,000,- 
000 after taxes. 











Lawson, footloose 





Engaged: Capt. MILprep 
H. McAFEE, 45, president 
of Wellesley College and 
director of the Waves, and 
the Rev. Dr. Dovctas 
Horton, 54, New York 
Congregationalist leader 
and author of religious 
works; in Wellesley, Mass., 
July 17. Dr. Horton, who 
has four children (including 
two daughters who gradu- 
ated from Wellesley), is 
chairman of the American 
Committee for the World 
Council of Churches. His 
first wife died in June 
1944. Miss McAfee will 
retain her job as head of 
the Waves. 


Divorced: Caro.e Lan- 
Dis, movie actress, and her 
third husband, Maj. 
THoMas C. WALLACE, 
Pasadena, Calif., Army 
flier; in Las Vegas, Nev., 
July 19, Miss Landis, who 
charged extreme mental 
cruelty, met and married Wallace on a 
USO tour of England in 1948. She had 
previously divorced Irving Wheeler, a 
writer, after 25 days of marriage and 
the yachtsman Willis Hunt Jr. after two 
months. Carole, whose current escort is 
the New York producer, Horace Schmid- 
lapp, says she wants to get married again 


International 


-and have children. 


Died: Grorce BarsiEr, 80, veteran 
character actor; in Hollywood, July 19. 
Born in Philadelphia, Barbier left theo- 
logical seminary to become an actor. He 
was first recognized on Broadway in the 
title role of “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” In the mov- 
ies since 1930, Bar- 
bier was invariably 
the irritable, shout- 
ing financier or 





the flabbergasted 
father. 
PauL VALERY, 


73, French poet 
and philosopher; in 
Paris, July 20. Val- 
éry’s poems, al- 
though few and 
esoteric, are con- 
sidered among the 
finest written in modern France. The 
poet was elected to the French Academy 
seat in 1925. 

Epwarp KnosLock, 71, playwright; in 
London, July 19. Though born in New 
York, Knoblock lived in Britain most of 
his life and became a British subject. One 
of the most prolific playwrights (“Kismet, 
“Milestones”), Knoblock also wrote for 
Hollywood (“The Three Musketeers, 
“The Thief of Bagdad”). 


Associated Press 
George Barbier 
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Research scientists turn to 


Kodak for rare and costly 


| organic chemicals 


From our greatest research institutions to 
the lonely scientist in his cubby-hole labora- 
tory, American research looks to Kodak for 
the rare organic chemicals that are essential 
to experimental work. 


This is not a profit-making enterprise, in the 
usual sense. It simply makes available, in small 
packages at relatively small prices, the rare and 
costly “organics” without which original re- 
search can’t function. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 





REMEMBER GUADALCANAL—our first offensive action in the 
Pacific, over three years ago? How, with the Japs threatening our life 
lines to Australia, and Australia itself, we attacked, despite inferior 
naval and aviation forces? And how our Marines, fresh from train- 
ing . . . fought battle after battle for 27 desperate weeks . . . wiped 
out the Japs... and turned the whole tide of the Pacific war? A stern 
example to us. BUY—AND. HOLD—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 





Covering the entire wide range from perfume 
“fixatives” to chemical weed killers, Kodak 
Research Laboratories provide more than 3000 
organic chemicals essential to advancement 
of chemical knowledge. Illustrated is the 
complex formula of a “fixative” . . . used to 
make a perfume’s fragrance lasting. 





Growing from 
this “labor of love” 
-+- your future in 
color photography! 


After Kodak Research 
undertook to supply other 
sciences with the chemical 
tools for research . . . came 
Kodak’s own pioneer development of processes for 
color photography. It was speedily apparent that 
the synthesis of organic chemicals, to create new 
dyes, was a critical factor... 





And Kodak had the experience necessary to 
make them 


This basic knowledge is reflected 
in the glowing beauty. of your Koda- 
chrome home movies and “stills,” 
your Minicolor and Kotava- 
chrome prints... 


And now in the most far- 
reaching of all, your Koda- 
color snapshots . . . full- 
color prints, on paper, 
from Kodacolor Film used 
in your present camera 
... limited now, but 


plentiful later! 











--.- lo your health! 


WHEN THE HUNTER TURNED HERDSMAN, dairying 
began .. . and man took a long step ahead. Today, the 
Dairy Industry, supports one out of 15 U. S. families. It 
adds 4-billion dollars yearly to the national income. By 
processing some 120-billion pounds of raw milk annually 
into quality-controlled, pasteurized milk 

and cream, ice cream, butter and cheese, 

it has greatly improved the national diet. 

Its chemical research is making milk the 

cornerstone of fabulous new industries 

for better living tomorrow. 


Dependable, low cost distribution has 
always been vital to the dairy industry. 


Trucks are used in every phase of the business from farm 

to door-step. Because loads are perishable and delivery 

schedules exacting, dependable White trucks have 

always enjoyed marked preference. And when new trucks 

can again be freely bought, the new Super Power 
White will provide greater dependa- 
bility, performance and economy than 
ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
A larger volume of new Super Power Whites 
for commercial use is now assured by 
government order. Your White representative 
. will be glad to help you make application. 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Skippy on a Hobby Horse 
Crosby, Thwarted on Space Plea 
Carries Crusade Into City Room 


The antics of Percy Crosby, who owns 
and sometimes apes his own comic char- 
acter,.“Skippy,” have made good copy and 
better gossip for years. But Crosby proved 
a long time ago that in watching out for 
Skippy’s interests, he is crazy like a fox. 
Last week, he claimed a victory ip a Skip- 
py-like “cavalry charge” against King 
Features Syndicate which sells the strip to 
54 Sunday and 79 daily newspapers in 
this country and fifteen papers abroad. 

Irked by the fact that the newsprint 
shortage had “mutilated” Skippy on Sun- 
day to a third of a page, Crosby told his 
syndicate he wanted a half page—and 
more money for his daily strip. King Fea- 
tures, which had heard these squawks 
before, said nothing. 

So Crosby took his case to the people. 
In a 3387-word night letter to the editors 
of every paper that buys Skippy he 
served notice that unless King Features 
met his terms, Skippy would play hooky 
from their pages. Why, he demanded to 
know,’ should George McManus’s Jiggs 
and Maggie of “Bringing Up Father” 
disport in full page “with old jokes re- 
hashed?” The syndicate, he said, had 
suggested that Crosby draw nine panels 
and mark one to be killed if necessary. 
To Crosby, this was like asking the fa- 
ther of nine children “to nurse one for 
the hangman.” 


So Sayeth Wamba:. “King Features 
wants me to send in work daily and 
Sunday regardless,” the wire concluded, 
“but as I am a reincarnation of Wamba, 
son of the Witless, I have other ideas 


even if they conform to the dimensions 
of a tin cup...” 


Later, Crosby explained that he might 


have been. overemphatic because the’ 


crisis came while he was reading mili- 
tary history and was right in the middle 
of the Battle of Waterloo. “I could al- 
most hear the ring of hoofs . . . Perhaps 
1 was cavalry-minded when I clicked 
the typewriter and a telegram went clip- 
pety-clapping through every city room 
of the Skippy customers and galloped up 


and down the editor’s desk.” Since then,- 


he said, King Features had met his terms 
and everybody was the best of friends. 

Ward Greene, general manager of 
King Features, wearily disagreed: Crosby 
would get no increase in space or money 
—now. “Things are exactly the same as 
they were before the wire was sent. It’s 
happened about ten times before. We 
told him as soon as the paper shortage 
is not so keen, we'll give him half a 
page. That will probably be next fall.” 














| T heard that before they ‘ 
put sausages in Knickerbockers. 
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© 1945 King Features Syndicate Inc. 
Skippy thumbs a sophisticated nose ... 
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Chungking Crackdown 


The Chinese: Government this week 
refused to permit the reentry into China 
of Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent. He was the second American 
correspondent to be so excluded; the first 
was Darrell Berrigan, Far Eastern news 
editor of The New York Post. Both Isaacs 
and Berrigan are veteran Chinese cor- 
respondents; both had written frankly re- 
cently of the weaknesses of the Chung- 
king government. 

Isaacs received word of the Chungking 
exclusion order when he reached New 


‘Delhi, India, on his return from home 


leave in the United States. He cabled: 
“This concerted determination to exclude 
all correspondents whose coverage dis- 
pleases Chungkingers in no way involves 
the American theater command.” 

In reporting the exclusions, Tillman 
Durdin of The New York Times added: 

“The ban on Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Ber- 
rigan is indicative of the policy the 
Chungking government has adopted in 
recent months to retaliate against its 
critics . . . A blacklist of foreign journal- 
ists, mostly American, whom the Chiang 
Kai-shek government will not allow to 
enter China, has been compiled. New 
regulations for foreign correspondents in 
China have been issued, requiring them 
to apply every six months for renewal of 
credentials, including a Foreign Office 
permit to work as a correspondent and 
permits to use telegraphic facilities. 

“If correspondents plan to leave’ the 
country, even for 24 hours, they must 
turn in all their credentials before they 
depart and ask for new ones when they 
return. The regulations provide for with- 
holding new credentials to correspond- 
ents who write material that the Chung- 
king government could construe as ma- 
liciously critical when outside China 
and beyond the jurisdiction of Chinese 
censorship.” 


ae 


Now to Catch Up 


By the time the famine was-over, mil- 
lions of New York subway riders and 
commuters were convinced that radio 
would never supplant the newspaper. 
They grinned with relief last week as 
they bought their favorites after seven- 
teen days of strike by the independent 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union.* 

Type-hungry readers of the seventeen 
strikebound newspapers had been doing 
some highly unorthodox reading; circu- 
lation had boomed for papers that did 





®The back-to-work agreement placed the bitterest 
issue—the drivers’ demand for a publisher-financed 
welfare fund—in private arbitration. The other de- 
mands—a $5 weekly raise, vacations with pay, over- 
time, severance pay, etc.—will be arbitrated by the 
War Labor Board’s Daily Newspaper commission. 
The ——— also restored the union’s closed shop 
and r conditions in the old contract, which the 
WLB had canceled after the union defied the board’s 
back-to-work order. 
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“J want the round-trip 
' excursion to Mars” 


The day may come when your vacation § We print each individually numbered 
trips will be out of this world. And if it ticket on special paper, behind locked 
does, chances are your round-trip ticket | doors. Schedules are checked and re- 
to MarswillbeprintedbyRandM¢Nally. checked, and then checked again, for 
We've been at it for nigh onto 80 years, absolute accuracy. We just can’t be- 
and it wouldn’t surprise us if one day _ lieve in a margin of error. 


. e ec ° 99 ° 
this service became univer sal.”: That’s one reason so many railways, 


Not only tickets, but timetables, fold- _ air lines, and bus companies depend on 
ers, maps, and many other forms of Rand M¢Nally for their printing. And 
transportation printing have been our depéndable service is what we have 
concern for years. And we do mean _ been giving since 1856. We can still 
concern. Tickets are as negotiable as _—get our hat on, but we are proud of our 
money. Timetables must be as precise _ part in the travel services of the U.S.A. 
asa timekeeper’stimepiece. Mapsmust _ that are so rapidly shrinking global 
be accurate and easy to read. The job distances to neighborhood proportions. 
is not to be taken lightly. ' P.S. It’s a small world. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslallished 1856 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets » Coupon Books « Maps » Atlases 
Globes » Bankers Monthly + Bankers Directogy 
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not belong to the Publishers Association’ 


of New York. Marshall Field’s opinionated 
PM climbed from about 175,000 daily to 
470,000; the Communist Daily Workeg 
almost doubled its normal newsstand cir- 
culation of 25,000; The ‘People’s Voice, 
vigorous Negro tabloid, found some 12,. 
000 new readers. None of these papers 


expected to retain much of this forced | 
readership. But PM decided to continue 
its best strike feature: a somewhat caus. 
tic summary of what the other papers 


are saying. 
An Editor and Publisher sampling of 


516 New Yorkers showed 74 per cent 


missed war and national news most an 
amazingly, put editorials at the head 


most-missed features. But, on reappear: 


ance, most newspapers bowed to their 


readers’ well-established attachment to 


comics and light features: 


@ The New York Daily News carried i‘. 


page-2 box advertising a 28-page supple- 
ment that brou ught all daily comic strips 
up to date. Another supplement contained 
the missing installments of the serial, 
“The Wicked Mrs. Steel.” By the end 
of the week, they had sold some 20,000 
_ copies of the comic supplement (5 cents at 
' the News Building, 10 cents by mail) and 
1,000 copies of “The Wicked Mrs. Steel.” 

- € The New York Journal-American added 
two extra pages of comics daily so addicts 
* could catch up. It also announced that it 
would repeat “the best” of the columnists 
Westbrook Pegler, Damon _ Runyon, 
“Bugs” Baer, and Louis Sobol. 

@ The New. York Post, which had not 
published during the strike, icked up its 
comics where they had } left. off 

@ The New York Times and ie New 
York Herald Tribune made their Sunday 
magazines and book sections available to 
readers who had missed them. 

The publishers were reticent about the 
cost of the strike. But their losses prob- 
ably were negligible, if any, because (1) 
they saved much precious newsprint by 
limiting their editions; (2) they can use 
this to absorb some advertising hitherto 
squeezed out by the paper shortage, and 
( 3) their absence had made their read- 
ers’ hearts grow fonder. 








Mr. and Mrs. loner Foo, 
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Stan MacGovern—N. Y. Post 


- MaoGovern in The New York Post 
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Bob Golby 
Malina: Even gestures in Russian 


THEATER 
Hapsburg Happy 


“Marinka” came to Broadway last 
week, the.first new opening in a month 
and probably the last for some weeks to 
come. And though the “romantic musi- 
cal” by George Marion Jr. and Karl Far- 
kas fails to take full advantage of this 
strategic timing, it still may prove worth 
the expensive production. 

Like Maxwell Anderson’s “The Masque 
of Kings” and the Charles Boyer film, 


“Mayerling,” “Marinka” considers the- 


fate of the Austrian Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph, and his star-crossed love for the 
Countess Marie Vetsera. Unlike them, 
the operetta refurbishes the tragic his- 
with a happy ending and occasional 
dollops of dubious comedy. Most of 
“Marinka’s” troubles stem from the book, 
which is trivial enough in the first act and 
almost nonexistent in the second. Every- 
thing else about the show adds up to 
acceptable air-conditioned entertainment. 
The Emmerich Kalman score is pleas- 
ing, if undistinguished. Marinka and Ru- 
dolph are excellently sung and adequate- 
ly played by two “Oklahoma!” alumni— 
Joan Roberts and Harry Stockwell. Romo 
Vincent and Leonard Elliott grapple vali- 
antly with their comedy material, and 
Ethel Levey (George M. Cohan’s first 


ife) comes on briefly with a cigar and | 


a dachshund as a bier-garten hostess. 

- But the particular hit of the evening 

is Luba Malina, who dominates the Aus- 

tro-Hungarian scene with a Russian ac- 

cent and a robust humor that halts the 
sburg history in its tracks when she 
ivers verse and-chorus of her experi- 

ences in Egypt. 
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P ccision optical instrument 


aarele (em fete leh ance) aul alemy-VaiilcleM melnae 
by Argus... foretell the good 
pictures of Tomorrow... and we 


are all looking forward to that 
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MUSIC knows who’s on location where, and how 
to get a clarinet player in Brooklyn. He 
am b lly admitted he got the seven men 
Meet Me at Charlie’s —in five minutes flat each time. 


Behind the bar was the owner, Charlie 
English, a middle-aged man with a round 
face and a dirty white apron that slipped 
constantly from his round middle. The 
room, hich looked just like hundreds of 
other places along Seventh Avenue, 
doesn’t even have sawdust on the floor 
for atmosphere, but ‘it is packed nightly 
with musicians—between: dates, between 
drinks, or between shows. The great and 
the unknown who make music in Man- 
hattan go there—from long hairs to hot 
pianists, drummers, and vibraharpists. 

Lowell Pontee and part of his hot 
quartet were talking with some men from 
the NBC studio orchestras about a forth- 
coming engagement. Charlie put in’ a 
word or two between quick trips to an- 
swer the phone, which kept up a steady 
ring. “OK, I will tell her you'll meet her 


here at 7 when you're through,” Charlie . 


said patiently in his gravel voice. 

At the other end of the bar, the boys 
argued about whether they ate better 
when they vere playing at the Hotel 
- Pennsylvania or the Astor. Frank Simeone 
joined the argument.’A former sax player 
for Paul Whiteman, he had just been 
honorably discharged from the Army. 
Charlie darted out from behind the bar. 
“Frank,” he yelled, “I got you a job. A 
hundred and _ twenty-five smacks.” Si- 
meone grinned: “Whatta manager I got!” 


The Reserved Seat: All the barstools 
were full and people were standing, but 
one chair was propped up behind the bar. 
A fat, disconsolate song plugger eyed it 





English: The musician’s barkeeper 


longingly. “You see that?” said Charlie. 
“That belongs to a CBS director. Ever 
since I opened up ten years ago, he’s 
been sitting in that same chair every 
night. Won't let anybody else use it.” 
“Most of the boys have been coming 
in kere for years,” Charlie went on as 
Frank Sinatra’s insurance agent edged up. 
with his beer glass. “I met ‘em all in 
vaudeville. Was in it for twenty years, 
acrobat, a little bit of a drummer, maybe 
manage an act. But you ought to see it 
when it’s really busy in here. Why the 
other night, Woody Herman and his 
whole band came in here. And Jimmy 
Dorsey. He called me seven times last 
week to get men to replace sick guys.” 
Charlie is a walking address book. He 


“I take care of the boys,” Charlie said, 
starting to gulp a bowl of bean soup: “] 
remember one night about four years 


ago Paul Whiteman came in. Had to get. 


a band in a hurry for a date. He sat down 
in a front booth, and in two houcs he'd 
hired a whole band. Two hours!” 


Helping the Boys: Taking care of the 
boys involves a lot more than getting 
them dates when they're out of work or 
taking their phone messages. Charlie 
knows where to rent a tuxedo at the last 
minute and how to get instrument parts 
in a hurry. He also finds time to corre- 
spond with some 1,500 servicemen who 
want the latest gossip on styles or where 
Johnny Miklus is playing. Recently, Char- 
lie shipped a package of new arrange- 
ments, some clarinet reeds, and new vio- 
lin mutes to a Coast Guard group in the 
Aleutians. . 

Charlie doesn’t claim to be an agent 
or a manager—just a-barkeeper. He is be- 
hind the bar—or in a phone booth—four- 
teen hours a day six days a week. On Sun- 
days his bar is closed. “The boys have got 
to stay home one day a week,” he insists. 
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Truman Likes 


President Truman has his own perma- 
nent Hit Parade of songs. His varied fa- 
vorites, as revealed last week by Presi- 
dential Secretary William D. Hassett: 
“Over There,” “Pack Up Your Troubles 
in Your Old Kit Bag,” the Toreador Song 
from “Carmen,” Mendelssohn’s “Songs 








Remember the Song? Back in 1948 the British frowned 
on a ballad that promised: “I'm gonna get lit up when the 
lights go up in London.” J. B. Priestly said it distressed sober 


Associated Press 


Englishmen at a serious time. On July 15 the lights themselves 
went up, and the song could come off 
The picture shows the lights of Big Ben and the embankment. 


the “shocking taste” list. 


*Copyright 1943 Peter Maurice, Inc, 
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Synthetics will reduce the 








high cost of spoilage in tomorrow's foods 


IMPROVEMENTS LIKE THIS in food distribu- 
tion will be accepted practice after the war: 


Crisp salad greens and tender vegetables 
will be picked and prepared ready-to-use in 
the areas where grown and rushed by air to 
city markets. You'll get them from your dealer 
garden-fresh and succulent — for they'll be 
sealed in bags of transparent Lumarith*, a 
Celanese plastic. Sea-fresh lobsters and oysters 
will be flown to interior cities protected by 
the same efficient wrapping. Choice cuts of 
meats will be wrapped in Lumarith. 





- 
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‘Lamarith has many advantages for bringing 
“perishable foods to market. It’s not only strong 
but light in weight —a particular advantage 
‘when shipping by air. More important still 
“<it is water-proof. Even dew-sprinkled vege- 
‘tables, such as lettuce and spiriach, can be 
‘Baled in Lumarith—unlike many transparent 
“Wrappings, it is unaffected by either moisture 


or natural vegetable juices. And Lumarith is 
grease-proof, fungi and mildew proof ...ad- 
vantages that have long recommended it to 
packers of dried fruits and smoked meats. 


The sale and handling of choice, fresh fruits 
can also benefit from Lumarith. When avocado 
pears, for example, are wrapped in Lumarith, 
the rate of ripening can be controlled. The 
dealer unwraps only fruit for immediate sale, 
but punctures the wraps of additional pears 
soon to be needed, which will cause them to 
ripen slowly. Many kinds of fruits and melons 
can be thus protected and controlled, result- 
ing in finer taste and no waste. 


Before the war, Lumarith was extensively 
used by manufacturers of quality window 
packages because of its grainless transparency, 
strength and non-aging properties. Lumarith 
doesn’t crack, dry out, discolor and doesn’t 
contract or tend to pull packages out of 
shape. After the war, more foods than ever 
will be pre-packaged in Lumarith window 
boxes and bags — ready to take out without 
waiting for measuring or weighing. Quality 
will be clearly apparent. Eye appeal will be 
a valuable aid to mass displays and merchan- 
dising in super markets and other volume 
outlets. 


~ Celanesé 


"GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC”’* PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
++ EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING COLUMBIA NETWORK COAST TO COAST 


_ SBes. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
“ Sopyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 
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Will modern synthetic packaging reduce the 
cost of distributing food? Check the many 
ways it can effect savings and decide for your- 
self: shipping weight, refrigeration, spoilage, 
handling, mark-downs... 


There's a real health angle, too. The fresher 
the food, the more vitamins it provides. 


The packaging industry is invited to draw 
upon the broad background of Celanese ex- 
perience, which has been enhanced by a wide 
range of wartime applications. Lumarith Plas- 
tics are members of the large family of Cela- 
nese synthetics, which includes textiles and 
chemicals. These three basic Celanese divi- 
sions complement each other all the way from 
laboratory research to marketing counsel. 


. Each shares the Celanese belief that materials 


should be fitted to the need — not the need to 
the material. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


TEXTILES 
PLASTICS 


CHEMICALS 


| CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA - 180 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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DRY, UNRULY SUMMER HAIR 
A HO0000 WITH MAIDENS FUR! 


KREML grooms stubborn hair 
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so handsomely yet never leaves it looking or feeling greasy 


Have you noticed after a day in the 
hot summer sun and wind— your hair 
looks so wild and tangled? 

Do you find that slicking it down 
with water simply doesn’t keep it in 
place? That you need something extra 
to give your hair that greatly desired, 
well groomed handsome appearance? 

Then use Kreml Hair Tonic — a 
nationwide favorite with so many of 
AMERICA’S BETTER-GROOMED MEN! 

Krem]! makes stubborn hair a 
pleasure to comb. It’s famous to neatly 
groom dry, frazzled hair and keep it 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


in place—so lustrous. Yet Kreml never 
leaves hair looking plastered down with 
grease. It never leaves it feeling oily 
or dirty. It never gives hair that silly 
“gigolo” look girls despise. . 

And man! How clean and refreshed 
your scalp feels. Kreml promptly 
relieves itching of dry scalp and removes 
untidy dandruff flakes. 

Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle 
at your drug counter. 
Use it daily for modern, 
handsome hair grooming. ay fee 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Without Words,” the Sextette from “Ly. 
cia,” and the “Floradora” Sextette (“Tell 
Me, Pretty Maiden, Are There Any 
More at Home Like You?”). 

Like the late President Roosevelt, who 
was constantly greeted by “Home on the 
Range,” Truman is also acquiring a theme 
song, the “Missouri Waltz”—for which 
he has no special like or dislike. 

Following the state dinner in Potsdam 
last week (see page 38), the Big Three 
were entertained by the brilliant young 





.American pianist, S/Sgt. Eugene List. 


After his playing of three Shostakovich 
preludes, List was warmly toasted by 
Stalin, who asked for more. Then Chureh- 
ill made a request—the “Missouri Waltz.” 
Truman closed the evening with his own 
rendition of Beethoven’s Minuet in G, 
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Red Plush, Black Ink 


For the first time since it bought the 
old-fashioned, yellow-brick building on 
Broadway in 1940, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association ended its season with 
a profit. Its statement for 1944-45, re- 
leased last week, showed the Met in the 
black to the sum of $5,872.59. 

In spite of more than $1,000,000 con- 
tributed by opera lovers all over the coun- 
try to buy the house five years ago, the 
Met has not stood on its own feet finan- 
cially. George A. Sloan, president of the 
association, said the improvement this 
year was due to reduction in real-estate 
taxes (NEWSWEEK, May 8, 19438) and to 
the sale of tickets which “exceeded the 
most optimistic forecasts.” But Sloan 
warmed: “Although there is every hope 
for the continuance of capacity business 
during the coming year, there can be no 
assurance that future seasons will neces- 
sarily yield a surplus.” 
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Record Week 


Mussorcsky: Boris Gopunorr. Ezio 
Pinza, chorus of the Metropolitan Opera, 


. and orchestra conducted by Emil Cooper. 


Columbia. Five 12-inch records in album, 
$5.50. Could it be mere coincidence that 
Victor and Columbia each present a 
“Boris” within a month of each other? 
Had the Victor album—sung in Russian 
with Alexander Kipnis—not been so su- 
perlative (NEWSWEEK, July 2), the new 
Pinza’ recording—sung in Italian, unfor- 
tunately—would seem more effective. As 
matters stand, the odds are all with Kip- 
nis and Victor. “Boris Godunoff” written 
in Russian, and it sounds better in Russian. 
JEANETTE MacDonap. RELIGIOUS 
Sones. Victor chorus and orchestra cot- 
ducted by Maximilian Pilzer. Victor. 
Three 10-inch records in album, $2.75. 
This recording was made at Miss Mac- 
Donald’s own suggestion, alas. The voice 
that normally sings of an Indian love call 
and the sweet mystery of life is just too 
saccharine in “Nearer My God, to Thee, 
“Panis Angelicus” (in English), “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” etc. 
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Barber with a buildup: Como and son 
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45, re- 
: in the 
00 con. Next... 
© Coun- Fourteen years ago, Perry Como was 
go, the Ba handsome, 19-year-old barber in the 
t anan- B oal-mining town of Canonsburg, Pa. . 
: of the This week,..as a singer and actor, he 
nt this ismaking his second trip to Hollywood 
l-estate i trip his backers hope will put him 
and to solidly up in the movie-radio ranks with 
led the King Crosby.* 
- Sloan The soft-voiced crooner, who even 
y hope sounds a little like Crosby, is a hard 
usiness MH worker who still asks for and takes ad- 
n be no Hf vice from other musicians. He is of me- 
| neces: B dium height, with dark; shining hair and 
brown eyes. He wears loud clothes—at a 
rehearsal the other day he had on brown 
slacks, a soft shirt with a poetic collar, 
a yellow tie so long it fell below his belt, 
F. Eziof@ and a pale tan coat of many squares and 
Opera, @ criss-crosses.. He smokes a pipe and cuts 
Cooper. @ his 6-year-old son’s hair. 
album, Back in Canonsburg Como. had no 
ace that # dreams of becoming a‘singer. He started 
esent aM barbering at 14 and bought his own 
| other? @ shop. The tale of his switch from a bar- 
Russian @ bering to a singing career is a long one: 
1 sO su- MH of talent and personality which clicked 
he new @ only after the adroit administration of 


, unfor- @ bigtime publicity—which, in Como’s case, 
tive. As @ will total nearly $200,000 worth. 


ith Kip- 

written The Way Up: On a 1934 vacation 
Russian. @ from the barbershop, Como started pro- 
SLIGIOUS | fessional singing, liked it, and forthwith 
tra com Mi switched careers. In three years, he had 
Victor. ogressed as far as the Hollyhock ‘Gar- 
, $2.75. s in Warren, Ohio, where the or- 
ss Mac-@§ chestra leader Ted Weems heard him 
ne voice ‘and hired him. After five years of one- 


ove call 


hight stands with Weems, Como decided 





*The current issue of Billboard magazine a 
Como not far from the top. In a poll of the GI’s 
4avorite male singers, Como jumped from nowhere 
year to’ third place behind Binz {next to Frank 
atra and Dick Haymes ). 
































Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 
' - RESOURCES : 


Federal Reserve Bonk .... =... + «% $558,497,656.48 
Due from Banks o * e * * e * e . J e e e 267,.833.208.54 
TOTAL CASH . + « $ 826,330,865.02 






fully guaranteed . ..- + + + 2 © « e 2.608,100,476.24 
State, County. and Municipal Bonds . . .. - 253.873.771.17 
Other Bonds and Securities * e e e e e es e 105,.462,204.91 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . « « e 6,092,660.00 
Loans and Discounts ° e e e e © . e * @ 931,247,699.05 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 14,889,953.31 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 

Deposit Vaults . . . « 0 © ce ee 8 0 24,794,172.84 
Other Real Estate Owned. . . . « «+ « e 428.803.2898 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . ... « 10,525.975.93 
Other Resources . . . . «© © © e e e @ » 104,319.59 





TOTAL RESOURCES . . . « « « « « $4,781,850,841.35 
-LIABILITIES 
Capital: : 
Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100.000,000.00. 


Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085.560.00 
Surplus “eee e @ © @ @ 95.000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ¢: ee 2 eet ee” 20.034,051.23 
Reserves . . . . 1. « © « « 4,142,663.26 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 


162,053.65 


' TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ........$ 
Reserve for Bad Debts .....-e «ee 
Demand. . . . . $2,702,438,180.02 


227,424,328.14 
8.741.302.60 


\ 4,522,553,863.90 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills * e s * . . - e ° . e e e 
Reserve for Interest Received Advance . . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . » « « 


10,757,753.22 
3.825.766.46 
8,547,827.03 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . « . « 2 « « $4,781,850,841.35 


® Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office, 











“As this bank publishes its eighty-second semi- 
annual statement of condition, it is appropriate 
to observe that the friendly patronage of millions 
of customers is at the very root of its growth 
and strength. 
“These customers, including millions of men 
and women as well as business concerns, both large and small, 
constitute a fortune in friends . . ..an asset which can never be 
evaluated. For the dollar resources of this bank—as with any 
other business institution in this nation of free enterprise—have 
as their most important bulwark that intangible factor known 
as customer goodwill.” —L. M. GIANNINI, President, 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL fRUSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatioa 
Member Federal Reserve System ; 
Main offices in the two reserve cities of Californis — San Francisco and Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA'S STATEWIDE BANK 








































































WHITE GLOVE HANDLING 
FOR A 
\ 


There are times when iron and steel — 
tough and strong, must be handled as 
carefully as a prima donna. 











For prima donna it is, when made ready 


as a base for porcelain enamel . . . so 


that you can actually see the grain of the | 


metal . . . so temperamental that the 
moisture from the hand is enough to 
cause a rust spot...so delicate that it is 
actually handled with white-gloved hands. 


Because perfect protection is so essential 
to a product so spotlessly clean, each 
year millions of pounds of steel and iron 


enameling sheets are wrapped in FIBREEN | 


while in transit. 


Waterproof and windproof, FIBREEN 
presents an impenetrable barrier to the 
infiltration of dust, dirt, and moisture. 


Protecting steel sheets is but one of many 
wrapping, packing, and shipping prob- 
lems solved by FIBREEN, the tough, 
sisal-reenforced wrapping paper. For hun- 
dreds of manufacturers, it has cut time, 
saved labor, reduced crating, shipping, 
and handling charges. It may be the 
answer to your own shipping problems. 







\ Sisal fibre reenforcement for strength— 
special asphalt for water-proofness—kraft 
paper for clean, easy handting—sealed by 
‘7 heat and pressure to produce Fibreen. 


— 
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he should have stuck to barbering. But 
this time, Tom Rockwell, now president 
of the General Amusement Corp., took 
the shears away from Como and intro- 
duced him to New York—and publicity. 

Under Rockwell, Como signed with 
CBS for a daily sustaining show and with 
Victor Records. He was billed into New 
York night clubs ‘and theaters. And the 
publicity began to dribble out from Vic- 
tor, CBS, and Como’s 
newly hired personal 





American Academy of Arts and Letters 
grant for his radio poetry. 
Rosten’s argument was new only in its 
vehemence, reflecting as it did the un- 
closed rift between the artists bred and 
_ developed by radio and the sponsors who 
pay for radio. 
“The sponsor and the advertising agen 
cy have taken over radio quietly in this 
matter of writing,” Rosten fumed. The 





press agent. The star be- 
gan to rise. In 1943 
Twentieth-Century Fox 
gave him a_ seven-year 
contract and a spot in 
the movie, “Something 
for the Boys.” 


On to ‘Doll Face’: 
But the big break came 
last November, when 
Chesterfield cigarettes 
hired Como for their Sup- 
per Club program (NBC, 
Monday-Friday, 7-7:15 
p.m., EWT). To popu- 
larize Como, and the 
show, Chesterfield’s ad- 
vertising agency hired a 
special press agent and 
authorized extensive 
newspaper advertise- 
ments, promotion stunts, 
and parties for the papers 
—altogether an_ invest- 
ment of nearly $90,000. 

Then Fox tagged Como 
for the forthcoming musi- 
cal, tentatively titled 











E AIR HOG 





“Doll Face.” When he 
gets to Hollywood. this 
week to make it (on a 
two-month vacation from Supper Club), 
Fox will shoot the publicity works, 
down to providing ‘Como with his own 
personal movie publicist. Meanwhile, 
Chesterfield, NBC, and Victor will con- 
tinue the fanfare from New York, and 
when Como gets back from Hollywood 
the total tab will be more than $200,000. 

If the expense is justified, and few 
doubt it, Como at 33 will be a legitimate 
star and has only to worry about keeping 
the next guy from outpublicizing and, 


- hence, outstarring him. 


ow 


Shoot the Lone Ranger? 


“Radio is the sheerest caricature of 
art.” 

Thus wrote Norman Rosten in a dia- 
tribe in The New York Times, July 15. 
He was qualified to write it. At $31, Ros- 
ten is the author of several low-paying 


‘and relatively unfettered original scripts 


for radio, and of higher-paying but spon- 
sor-hampered commercial scripts (no- 
tably, for Cavalcade of America and The 
Doctor Fights). He is also a poet, protégé 
of the late Stephen Vincent Benét, and 
was the recipient last May of a $1,000 





Fitzpatrick—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The problem of radio: Is it how to be dull and sell soap? 


result, he contended, is hour after hour of 
alikeness. “The problem is how to be dull 
and sell soap.” 

Unlike some other critics of radio as an 
art, Rosten offered a remedy: “Get back 
some control over writing which is now 
almost .exclusively in the hands of the 
sponsor and advertising agency. Repeat 
worth-while plays . . . Let us have a 
wider outlet for noncommercial radio 
drama—and pay for it.” 

Specifically, he asked for a “half hour 
each week on each network for a pro- 
gram of original radio plays . . . any 
way we [the writers] please.” He ad- 
monished the four major networks to 
“put up .. . or shut up. Prove it, or 
forever hold your pronouncements about 
radio coming of age. We are nearing the 
middle of the twentieth century. Shall 
the singing commercial and the Lone 
Ranger inherit the earth?” 


Por 


The New ABC 


This fall, United States radio listeners 
will have a new network to dial. The 
final plans for the country’s fifth major 
hookup were announced. this' week in 
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etters Broadcasting magazine. The network is 

called the Associated Broadcasting Corp. 
in its and goes into operation on Sept. 16. Al- 
> un- ready, the ABC offers rough across the 
| and country coverage,* and is ready to sign 
; who contracts with stations (mostly small in- 


dependents) in 22 metropolitan markets. 
agen- But for the duration, ABC will not be 
\ this heard in the South or Southwest, because 
The of wartime shortazes in wire facilities. 
Programs will be the same general type 
as those now carried by NBC, CBS, Mu- 
a tual, and American. Leonard A. Versluis, 
president of ABC, said it would stress 
public-service features, with news on the 
hour, education and civic affairs, and 
name bands. All told, ABC will resemble 

ef Mutual most closely. 

While ABC can offer far fewer stations 
to sponsors than the other networks,: it 
dangles attractive bait: At a time when 
desirable spots are in great demand, ADC 
offers time (and thus listeners in the 
country’s biggest cities, at least) at almost 
half the cost charged by other networks. 


’ The Religious Beginning: The new 





; that began catrying noncommercial re- 
; ligious programs in January 1944. Vers- 
luis, owner of station WLAV in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was ABC president then 
as now. Roy C. Kelley of the Wolverine 
network, now ABC vice president, also 
was in at the beginning. Unlike the other 
four networks, whose main offices are in 
New York, ABC has its headquarters in 
Grand Rapids, with offices in New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

The network intends to cling to its 
priority on ABC as identification despite 
Blue network’s effort to corner the same 
letters last spring by changing its name 
.to the American Broadcasting Corp. But 





uur ¢ Versluis exercised his first-come pre- 
du rogative and told the Blue “hands off.” 
As a result the old Blue now casually 
b. “k but somewhat bitterly, no doubt, refers 
os to itself by the less catchy and far 
the heavier title of American. 
2peat — 


vadio A Judge for NAB 


The National Association .of Broad- 


hour casters, which is spokesman, coordinator, 
pro- regulator, and lobbyist for most of the 
any commercial radio, elected a new presi- 
» ad- dent last week. Justin Miller, Associate 


‘sto Justice of the United States Court of 
t, or Appeals, Washington, D.C., traded in 
bout his robes and $12,500-a-year salary - for 
the reputedly $50,000-a-year NAB plum: 
Shall The 56-year-old Miller, who begins his 












Lone five-year term on Oct. 1 (succeeding J. 

Harold Ryari) is no stranger to radio. As 

& member of the appellate bench since 

1937, he has written a number of opinions 

On appeals from Federal Communications 

wailia mmission radio decisions—appeals 

The More often than not fostered by the NAB. 
najor 


; *Some of the stations reported signed up: Chica- 
k in #,. WJJD and WIND; Washington, VWDC; Holly- 


FWB; and Cincinnati, WCKY. 


4 network grew out of a group of stations . 








Kitleet- Kb — 


AND THERE ARE — 
BISCUITS FOR BREAKFAST 


Youngsters thrive in the thousands and thousands of American 
homes where Mom still bakes her welcome batch of biscuits. 


Before there can be the myriad little mounds of dough that 
make those delicious biscuits, there must be mountains of wheat 
grown and reaped on American farms. 


For many years, makers of by far the greatest majority of trac- 
tors and farm implements have equipped their machines with 
friction-minimizing, long-lived, high-precision Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. ( 

Not only in agriculture but throughout all industry, transpor- 
tation, and in our weapons of war, shafts stay in alignment, 
wheels and gears keep turning on “millions of Hyatt rollers 


that roll.” Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. ; 


Say More War Souds and Keep Them 
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CISCO INC. NEW YORK 




















Colossus’ hay crop, last 
year! Just one of his 
scores of crops! Farming 
engages more people 
than our 10 next-largest 
industries combined; 
took in last year nearly 
28 billions. 
Colossus — best 
postwar pros- 
pect for U. S. 
business— 
bar none! 


What business can ignere the farmer's strength? 


a. 
qyountry 


entleman 
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EDUCATION 


Kultur with a C 


The first German prisoners brought to 
the United States thought that captivity 
was only an unpleasant interlude, that 
the day would come when the Wehr- 
macht would free them and thenceforth 
they would each have six or eight “for- 
eign” servants in a world dominated by 
blue-eyed supermen. Most of them re- 
membered schooldays that began with a 
pledge to the Fiihrer ending: “Before the 
Alien steals your crown, Germany, we 
shall die head by head.” Naturlich, they 
refused to believe that America was ei- 
ther big or virile. 

Now some of these same Nazis are 
studying American texts and learning to 
speak English. They pass up German 
movies for those made in Hollywood, and 
books banned by the Nazis are read so 
avidly that camp quotas are often sold 
out ten minutes after restocking. It is, of 
course, wishful to call this an ideological 
about-face. But whatever results have 
been obtained are largely due to a re- 
education program which the Provost 
Marshal General’s office established ten 
months ago. 


Bending Nazi Twigs: After several 


hit and miss starts, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Archer L. Lerch appointed the Scot- 
tish poet and educator, Lt. Col. Edward 
Davison, in June 1944, to plan the reedu- 
cation system. First, Davison toured pris- 
oner-of-war camps in the United States. 
Then, with the help of about 60 Ameri- 
can educators and writers, he picked 150 
Army officers who understood the Ger- 
man language and life and sent them to 
Fort Slocum, Ga., for two weeks of con- 





Nazi youth: Even their math textbooks preached a message of hate 


ferences and intensive training as instruc. 
tors. From there they went to the 450 
POW camps throughout the country, and 
in September 1944 the project got under 
way. About 100 American colleges and 
universities are cooperating with the War 
Department by sending out members of 
their German departments and supplying 
texts and teaching material. 

By last week 70 per cent of the 370),- 
000 German prisoners in America were 
enrolled in the reeducation program. The 
Army calculated that 15 per cent were 
non-Nazi, 70 per cent were on the fence, 
and 15 per cent, mostly those taken early 
in the war and including diehards of the 
Afrika Korps, were still strongly pro-Nazi. 

The core of the program is the Eng- 
lish course. The Army wants every Ger- 
man who leaves this country able to un- 
derstand and read English. Instruction in 
English has a dual purpose: to teach the 
language and to inculcate American tra- 
ditions and culture. — 


By Teaching Without Bunk: Supple- 
menting English study is a carefully 
worked-out course in American history 
and civics. Dr. Howard Mumford Jones, 
former dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School, has written special histgry and 
government texts with English and Ger- 
man versions on opposite pages. Although 
intended to be persuasive, they avoid 
high-powered propaganda and concede 
that America is not perfect. Examples: 
@ “The interesting thing is not that our 


‘Negro schools are inferior, but that in 80 


years this race of people has made such 
education progress that Negro scholars 
and scientists now make important con- 
tributions to American culture . . .” 

@ “In President Harding’s term of office 
the bribery and corruption among high 
officials would have been unsettling had it. 


" Associated Press 
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not been so quickly uncovered through 
democratic processes of government.” 

Recently the Army has been publish- 
ing and distributing hundreds of thou- 
sands of 25-cent paperbound books. Texts 
that the Nazis burned—by Franz Werfel, 
Thomas Mann, Albert Einstein, and Hein- 
rich Heine—are in demand. Favored 
among American authors are William 
Saroyan, Stephen Vincent Benét, and 
Wendell Willkie. 


Poe 


Poisoning a Generation 


Out of consideration for its neutral 
surroundings, the German School in 
Stockholm was one of the more moderate 
institutions for the Nazification of Ger- 
man youth. But the books used there be- 
fore the war were the same as those in 
any other German school. NEWSWEEK'S 
Stockholm correspondent sends this ac- 
count of what German children in Swe- 
den were taught: 


The history textbook was written by 
a fanatical believer in the doctrine of 
“blood and soil”—Dr. Walter Gehl, who 
was killed during the war. It is full of 
references to the “Myths of Race” and 
the “Master Race.” Gehl’s ideal of edu- 
cation was to make every German youth 
consider the life (or death) of a soldier 
as the highest form of existence. He nat- 
urally idolized Prussianism and the “Ger- 
manic loyalty to the leaders.” It goes 
without saying that he was anti-Semitic 
and called “Aryan” German industrialists 
like Friedrich Krupp, Conrad von Borsig, 
and Carl Friedrich von Siemens “men 
of Nordic vigor and action” while the 
non-Aryans Emil Rathenau and Albert 
Ballin (the founder of the Hamburg 
American Line) were mere profiteers. 


Drop by Drop: Most significant was 
Gehl’s view of foreign politics. He told 
German youth—as a historic fact—that 
the Germans were a people “without 
home” and “without space” and that all 
other nations were engaged in a “world 
plot” to prevent the Germans from 

ieving the world supremacy they were 
entitled to because of their “racial qual- 
ity.” These doctrines were richly illus- 
tated with maps showing Germany’s 
“acirclement” by the other powers. 

Other books were similar, except tech- 
tical ones. Clichés like “British hypoc- 
tisy,” “Jewish Bolshevism,” and “French 

adence” recurred on almost every 
page of a geography textbook called 
“Heim and Welt” (Home and World). 
‘Another textbook had this problem: 

t the end of 1933 there were 18,091,- 
0 workers and employes in Germany, 
6,018,612 of whom were jobless; at the 
ead of September 1937 the two figure’ 
were 20,092,660 and 469,282, respective- 
» How many per cent workers and em- 
were unemployed in each year?” 
| Even algebra was Nazi. " 











rubber belts 


TRANSMIT POWER 
ON THE FARM, IN INDUSTRY OR 
: IN THE OIL FIELDS 
: Wherever flat belt drives are used, there 
is an application for one of Republic’s Trans- 
mission Belts. Light weight belts operate on the 
farm, while heavy duty belts pump oil in Texas 
and serve hundreds of uses in heavy industry. 
Each of Republic’s types and grades is designed 
for its ultimate service. Ruggedness, strength and 
flexibility are built into all and resistance to oil 
and heat where these conditions are service fac- 
tors. Consult your nearby Republic Distributor. 

















REPUBLIC RUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 








“Woman on the Beach”~her head is in the upper left-hand corner 











ART 





Kootz’s Kaleidoscopes 


Samuel Kootz was studying for his 
LL.B. at the University of Virginia fifteen 
years ago, when he first began looking at 
pictures. As a gallery-going New York 
advertising man he first began writing 
about them in 1929. His tracts plugging 
the International School were as violently 
opinionated as were the boosts for the 
American Scene on the other side of the 
esthetic fence. 

Last week Kootz began to practice 
what he preaches. He’ opened in New 
York a gallery that was modern from its 
blond furniture to the pictures on the 
walls. These are in the International tradi- 
tion and, with two exceptions, by young 
Americans. The American roster: 

@ Robert Motherwell, 30, from San Fran- 
cisco and William Baziotes, 32, from 
Reading, Pa., are numbered, in intellect- 
ual artistic circles, among the hopes of 
American art today. The tall, blond Moth- 
erwell, son of the late president of the 
Wells Fargo: Bank, was a graduate stu- 
dent of philosophy at Harvard and then 
Columbia. His short, dark friend, Ba- 
ziotes, has painted and struggled always, 
for several years on the Work Projects 
Administration. Baziotes and Motherwell 
consider themselves surrealists who paint 
abstractly. Motherwell likes flat, simple 
designs. Baziote’s pictures are as intri- 
cate as a tangle of seaweed. 

@ Byron Browne, 38 and born in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., is a guard at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. He is big, burly and good- 


looking. “I stand all day in front of .a 


Veronese,” he says, “then go home and 
paint the opposite.” Browne once turned 
out proficient still lifes which won prizes 
at the National Academy. Typical of his 
work today is the gallery’s “Woman on 
the Beach,” which he painted after a va- 
cation at Long Beach. The perplexed 
lady is there, all right, but her wildly ab- 
stracted anatomy is hard to find. 

@ Carl Holty of Wisconsin is 45 and, ac- 
cording to his dealer “the most unappre- 
ciated man in America.” Thanks to a 
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private income (from general . stores 
which his family owns in the home state) 
he has never bothered to push his work. 
He would rather talk about football and 
his co-players at Marquette University 
who became members of the famous 
Green Bay Packers. In the ’20s Holty was 
a successful portrait artist. Later, in Paris, 
he became a charter member of Abstrac- 
tion Creation, the first society of abstract 
painters. A typical Holty on show is “The 
Warrior,” a Kaleidoscopic jigsaw puzzle 
of angular shapes which form into a 
knight in abstract armor. 


oe 


Cheating the Dutch 


Jan Vermeer, the seventeenth-century 
Dutch master, is almost a deity in the 
Netherlands. Squares and _ streets are 
named for him. Dutch children learn the 
history of his paintings along with stories 
of the House of Orange and the great 
Dutch navigators, Last week the coun- 
try heard a shocking report that his name 
had been profaned. — 

A Dutch artist, Hans Van Meegeren, 
now in prison as a collaborationist, braz- 
enly confessed that he had made more 
money by counterfeiting the works of 


_ Vermeer than many a turncoat Rotterdam 


businessman had made in dealings with 
the Nazis. The Dutch news agency Ane- 
paneta quoted Van Meegeren as claiming 
a take of 8,000,000 guilders ($3,024,000). 

Among the questionable pictures was 
“Pilgrims to Emmaus,” returned to Boy- 
man’s Museum in Rotterdam last week 
after a wartime sojourn in the tunnels at 
Maastricht. A restorer of art works who 
had recently transferred the painting to 
new canvas commented that if the “Pil- 
grim” was indeed a fraud, its perpetrator 
was a genius. The experts remained un- 
convinced that Van Meegeren’s self-ac- 
cusation was true. 











Art for Safety's Sake: Many American artists have done secret camouflage work 
for the services. Last week the story was released. This peaceful “village” actually is 
the top of the Boeing Aircraft Co. plant at Seattle, Wash. Built by the Army Engi- 
neer’s Passive Defense Division, the dummy town, complete with 53 houses, dummy 
automobiles, and chicken-wire and burlap gardens, covérs 26 acres. 
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WAR on 


In today’s gadget-packed plane, the crew’s course 
... their “direct hit” score ... their lives... 
depend upon the instruments before their eyes. 
These instruments must give them their exact 
speed onus altitude one hempeen ete their he, ves 
act three-dimensional position. Expansion o 
vital metal parts of instruments must be con- BUY AND HOLD 
trolled — regardless of the broad changes in WAR BONDS 
temperature met between blazing Pacific take-off 
and sub-zero stratosphere. 
The answer? Special Nickel Alloys, each with 
the correct physical properties demanded to 
maintain instrument accuracy. 


Right in your fine watch can be. 
_ . found an everyday example of 
this same ability of Nickel to 


achieve constant accuracy despite temperature 


changes. Winter and summer, from beach to 
mountain top, Nickel ANoys keep important 
parts “in shape”, keep a good watch on the dot. 
In this and countless other ways, Nickel is your 
“unseen friend’ — as much a part of your daily 
life as the speedometer on your dashboard or 
the needle in your carburetor. 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the 
Platinum metals . . . the producers of INCO Nickel 
Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 
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“MY ROLLS 


went down shaving P 


with the Hornet /7 
ne Hornet UT sin OME Medel 


9 Years of Dally Shaves” 


“*Please tell me where I can get another,”’ 
writes sailor survivor. 

The sale of Rolls Safety Razors is re- 
stricted entirely to Ship’s Service and PX 
Stores for the duration, and even so the 
demand is far more than we can supply. 

If you own a Rolls that needs adjust- 
ment, send us the complete razor to be 
serviced at a small charge. 

In case have your Rolls Razor ser- 
viced locally, insist on genuine Rolls parts 





ROLLS RAZOR 


Department J-2 
342 Madison Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 























~ under the name of Rolls. Razor, | 
-» London, England. 
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Bag Hits Fighter 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Max Baer has been honorably 
discharged from the Army Air Forces 
en a characteristic Baer rap—he was 
hit by a punching bag. Sgt. Joe Louis, 
home on furlough, said last week he 
did not expect to be a civilian again 
for some time to come. Although this 
state of affairs, Baer on one side of a 
fence and Louis on the 
other, is eminently satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Baer, who used 
to display considerable agi- 
tation at being in the same 
country with Louis, it is di- 
rectly the reverse of the 
dreams of Uncle Mike 
Jacobs, the promoter of 
clean, high-class boxing en- 


The discharge of Mr. 
Baer, especially a Baer in- 
capacitated by a punching bag, is of 
no great value to Uncle Michael. The 
release of Louis, on the other hand; 
would automatically send Mike sprint- 
ing to the printer’s with an order for 
100,000 tickets while his Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Turning Lights On 
and Off would screw in the bulbs they 
have been saving to cut down expenses 
and the Vice President in charge of 
Changing the Ribbon in the Type- 
writer of Harry Markson, head of the 
propaganda department, would blow a 
note on the staff trombone and dash 
into action. 

How is it, they ask themselves peev- 
ishly at Uncle Michael’s Twentieth- 
Century Sporting Club, that Louis can- 
not get himself hit by a punching bag 
instead of Baer? The answer, of course, 
is all too obvious. It is not the kind of 
thing that Louis does, whereas Max, 
with no wish in the world to do any- 
thing but what is right, slides naturally 
into these man-bites-dog situations. 


It appears that in the case of bag- 
hits-Baer, the accident occurred before 
Max joined the Army and its effects 
were slow and cumulative. While he 
was minding his own business one day 
in a gymnasium, a place he may have 
reached by mistaking the address, a 
heavy 9%bag slipped down from above 
him. and whaled thé old Livermore, 
Calif., butcher boy forcefully over the 
back and shoulders. The record does 
not indicate whether this was an act 
of petty vengeance or not, nor does it 
mention a claim of foul by Mr. Baer, 
though the blow seems to have come 


"my ae close to the category of 
the forbidden kidney punch. 





“Get me a rematch,” mumbled the 
loser as they led him away, and while 
local promoters were negotiating with 
the owners of the bag, Max entered 
the Air Forces in what seemed at the 
time to be a fair enough state of health. 

It developed later that the sneak at- 
tack by the punching bag had some- 
what the same sort of de- 
layed effect that Max’s own 
mighty fists used to have 
upon Ernie Schaaf, Primo 
Carnera, and others. Mr. 
Baer was lamed to a degree 
which eventually brought 
his discharge from the serv: 
ice. And Louis, still healthy 
and worth a million and 
a half fast dollars at the 
box office the moment he 
sheds his uniform, is in 
the war for quite a spell yet. 

The sergeant, mind you, has uttered 
no complaint on this score. Nor has 
Uncle Mike Jacobs; not in public, any- 
way. Gritting his costly new hand- 
carved teeth, the promoter has gone 
right on gamely: selling -second-rate 
fights at high prices just as though his 
heart were not breaking. within him. 
It may prove, of course, from a medical 
examination and a study of the club’s 
books, that Uncle Mike’s heart is not 
breaking within him. Just the same, 
it must ache a little. : 


In the New York area, ‘as else: 
where, there are truckloads of money 
available these days for sports enter- 
tainment, and a Louis fight, especially 
with Billy Conn, might even draw the 
housewives from the Jamaica or Bel- 
mont race track, provided it did not 
conflict in time with the rites of zebra 
worship out there. It would be the 
surest over-a-million-dollar gate since 
Jack Dempsey’s heyday. 

It would also, no doubt, be a Battle 
of the Century, and this calls to mind 
a point raised recently by Uncle Mike 

.Jacobs’s Vice President in charge of 
Tearing the Leaves off the House 
Calendar. 

“Mike,” said that trusted executive 
recently, “what, are we going to do 
when the twentieth century is over?” 

“Why?” said Mr. Jacobs tersely. 

“Well, should we change our name 
to Twenty-First Century Sporting 
Club?” 

“Call my lawyer,” said Michael with 
a roll of the dental castanets. The point 
is still under debate in the legal de- 
partment. 
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Blue-Eyed Splash 


Harold Minto, 31-year-old coach of the 
Firestone Club in Akron, Ohio, has pro- 
duced six national swimming champions 
in six years. His most outstanding. is 
Jimmy McLane (Newsweek, ‘March 5), 
who has temporarily suspended his com- 
petitive career. His latest is Betty Lachok, 
an 18-year-old, blue-eyed blonde who has 
matched McLane’s accomplishments in 
long-distance swimming. 

Miss. Lachok, a senior at Garfield High 
School, returned to her home from Cle- 
menton Lake, N.J., with two national 
titles last week. On July 7, she paddled 
2% miles in the amazingly fast time 
of 1:06:41.1 to snatch the women’s na- 
tional junior long-distance championship. 
A week later, she set an American mark 
of 1:17:36.7 for three miles and the 
national senior long-distance title. 

Pleased with his new star’s progress, 
Minto began grooming -her for shorter 
distances. tn August, she will splash 
through a home course—Cuyahoga Falls 
municipal swimming pool—in the Fig Ohio 














meet sponsored by her coach and club— 
the men’s senior Amateur Athletic Union 
national championships and the women’s 
national junior AAU championships. 





Long-distance champion: Betty Lachok 


Sidney in the Afternoon 


Sidney Franklin of Brooklyn is a 
torero. Not only has he fought bulls in 
Mexico and South America, but he is the 
only norteamericano to have profession- 
ally slain los toros with much bravery 
and less skill in Spain.” 

In the Madrid Plaza de Toros, where he 


Was gored at the base of the spine fifteen 


years ago, El] Sidney last week, made his 
but as an alternativo (a main attrac 


“tion). To shouts of “Viv: ‘’-uman! Viva 


sai 
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The Journal’s Mr. Fixit can and does? 


The 121% year old Portland, Oregon 
boy who scrawled his plea:in red ink 
on crude note paper is spending the 
summer on a friendly Oregon ranch. In 
the fall he’ll return to the city a huskier 
and happier boy, thanks to Mr. Fixit 
of The Oregon Journal, whose daily 


column fairly vibrates and sometimes — 


sings with the liveliness of its human 
contents. 

“Mr. Fixit” is Mrs. Lois P. Myers, 
whose white hair and inimitable 
flowered smock are the disarming 
camouflage of a hard-working Journal 
editor. An editor who distiils a warm, 
pulsing column from a whopping mail 
bag of over a thousand letters month- 


-ly! It’s timely, because it mirrors the 


changing: tempo of world events as 


Teflected in Portland’s own com- 


munity ... timeless, because it deals 
with human problems which remain 
pretty much the same through chang- 
ing years. 

The contents of “Fixit” letters are 
as varied as human personalities and 
circumstances can make them...a 


a 


housewife wonders how she can locate 
a sister who “came out to Oregon 
eight years ago”... .an army wife in 
a war plant must have day care for 
her children ... a young war veteran 
wants a house and a particular kind 
of job. All letters get attention—and 
a markedly high per cent of them 
reaps positive results, either through 
mention in the column or. behind- 
the-scenes phone calls made by the 
resourceful Mr. Fixit. 


The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading says 
of The Journal's “Mr. Fixit’ column... “it js an 
institution with readers of The Journal, dedicated 
to their problems. It gathered an exceptionally 
large audience; that is, 60% of the women.” The 
“Fixit” column is only one of The Journal's dis- 
tinetive features that make this big city daily 
great... make it sought after by its readers. Put 
theso = cihet and there's little wonder why The 
Journ::| is Portland's preferred newspaper offering 
adveriisers the largest circulation in its history, 
both daily and Sund °. 
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America!” the vet- 
eran bullfighter 
killed two bulls—a 
large brown one 
and a small lively 
black one. Enthusi- 
astic youths rushed 
into the arena to 
hoist the -Yanqui on 
their shoulders, and 
sefioritas gave him 
the traditional tore- 
ador_ toast: 
tu madre!” (Long 
live your mother!) 
He saluted the se- 
fioritas, the fallen 
animals, the gover- 
nor of Madrid, and 
the admiring afi- 
cionados. 

Before his ap- 
pearance, Franklin 
had been calm. “I 
feel ail right about 
this thing,” he said 
like a character from Ernest Heming- 
way’s stories. “I am most pleased to have 
the opportunity to fight a bull in this great 
and historic city of Madrid.” The occasion 
for his appearence was a benefit perform- 
ance for the Falange Youth Health Camps. 


“Ss 


International 
Brave: Franklin 


Lesson in Brawn 


Carefully handled, Tony Janiro is one 
of the most promising young fighters in 
the business. Before last Friday Janiro, 
the ex-Golden Gloves champion with the 
face of a choirboy, had won 39 of 40 pro- 
fessional fights. The 19-year-old ¥oungs- 
town, Ohio, welterweight nevertheless 





i Square Garden, 


‘solid lefts and 














has much to learn. 
In Madison 


New York, July 20, 
he absorbed know]l- 
edge, a solid drub- 
bing of the body, 
and the second loss 
of his crecr — all 
from Johnny Greco, 
the burly Canadi- 
an. Janiro, a clever 
boxer, undcresti- 
mated his foe in 
his first big test. 
He danced and 
stabbed but some- 
times was exasper- 
ated by the clumsier 
Greco, who stolidly 
bored ahead with 


rights to win the 
unanimous __ eight- 
round decision. 


- a 


Burly: Greco 


Stout Feller 


After more than three years in the 
Navy, Bob Feller can still fire the ball 
past the batters. The former Cleveland 
star, who is now a chief specialist and 
coach of the Great Lakes Bluejackets, 

roved just that. with a no-hitter on the 

ome ball field last Saturday. Backstopped 
by the ex-Cardinal Walker Cooper, Feller 
mowed down the Ford All-Stars of Dear- 
born, Mich., 18-0 in one of his infrequent 
complete-game performances. He struck 
out ten men, and thus raised his strike-out 
mark to 110 in eleven games. It was the 
Great Lakes team’s nineteenth victory of 
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Retriever: This mechanical golf reaper was designed by Jerry Claps, operator of 
the Crescent Golf Practice Fairways, Vaux Hall, N. J. Golf balls, wedged between 
disks, are carricd forward to loosening steel fingers and then into metal trays. Here 
Mrs. Claps_ demonstrates the machine (cost: $400 to $500) on the driving range. 
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the season. The 26- 
year-old righthand- 
er’s last no-hit 
game was a 1-0 
shutout of the Chi- 
cago White Sox 
five years ago. 
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Swedish Dream 


The four-minute 
mile is the dream 
race of track and 
field. In recent 
years foot runners 
have come closer 
and closer to the 
mark. In 1934, 
Glenn Cunningham 
of the United States 
ran the mile in 
4:06.8. Syd iaeme 
erson of Englan 
shaved four-tenths Swift: sega 
of a second off Cun- 
ningham’s time in 1937. Three years 
ago, Gunder Hagg of Sweden raced two- 
tenths of a second faster than Wooder- 
son, and then zipped through a’ 4:04.6 
mile. The following year, Hagg’s country- 
the time 
to 4:02.6. Last year, Andersson tumed in 
an unofficial 4:01.6. 

Last week, the swift Swedes met at 
Malmé, Sweden, for the first time this 
season, and the dream race came 1 2/5 
seconds from accomplishment. It was 
Hagg who was first this time. Completely 
recovered from his disastrous American 
tour, during which he was consistently 
beaten indoors by Jim Rafferty of the 
New York Athletic Club, Hagg spun the 
finishing sprint from Andersson’s legs in 
the blistering time of 4:01.4—a breath 
from the mark that, a decade ago, was 
considered impossible.: 


ow 





How to Live a Long Time 


Great Britain and the British Empire 
had a new heavyweight champion last 
week: Bruce Woodcock, 24-year-old rail- 
way worker who won the title with the 
nineteenth knockout—and twentieth vic- 
tory—of his professional career. The Pride 
of Yorkshire, at 182 pounds, KO’d the 32- 
year-old, 215-pound Jack London in the 
sixth round at the Tottenham football 
grounds in London July 17. 

In the dressing room after the fight, 
Woodcock was asked how he felt about 
meeting Joe Louis. Woodcock’s response, 
as reported by Richards Vidmer of The 
New York Herald Tribune: “He looked 
up with startled eyes to see who had 
asked such a question. Then he merely 
said ‘Ask my manager.’ His manager 
said nothing. As long as young Wood- 
cock is contented to be merely the cham- 
pion of Great Britain and the British 
Empire, he should live to be a prosper- 


ous old man.” 
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Cans for greater convenience......Plane parts to beat the foe 
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Smart and useful kitchenware....... And plastic dials that glow 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


The pictures above are good illustra- 
tions of the adaptability and ingenuity 
of American industry. Like so many 
other companies, we believe in keeping 
pace with our customers’ needs. 

That’s why we’re now making paper 
containers, fibre drums, crown caps, 
plastic products and many other things 
besides quality cans. 

Naturally, our war job comes first 
now. But the job of creating quality 
products for you is going on. When the 
war is won, keep your eye on Continen- 
tal and on the Continental trademark. 
You'll be seeing the Triple-C more and 
more in industry and in your home. 

SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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Precious Carvo. = 


Whether you're toting a few cold bottles to a bers to 
favorite picnic spot — or having SCHLITZ brought on a majorit 
silver tray at the club—the beer that made and pr 


Milwaukee famous is truly anti-for 














“precious cargo.” For its termin: 
smoothness and delicacy Oregon 
have no equal —and its as six n 
famous flavor is prized by ceadie 


every lover of fine beer. 


JUST wn 
THE Kiss ted an 


OF THE HOPS Witl 


200 bitterness os 


\ 


Copr. 1945, Jos. Schlita Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





DDT for Ships 


Barnacles, wood-boring mollusks, and 
other crustaceans that cling in large num- 
bers to ae bottoms, have high nuisance 
value in shipping circles. With hulls be- 
fouled and, in some cases, corroded, the 
majority of vessels that sail the seas have 
to enter drydock frequently for expensive 
and prolonged cleaning. 

Last week, the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station announced a new 
aap: ape which may save mil- 
lions of annually in barnacle ex- 
termination. It is the powerful insecticide, 
DDT, which when combined with a 
paint developed by Prof. R. E, Dimick of 
Oregon State College, gives .complete 
protection against the pests for as long 
as six months. Ships treated with ordinary 
fouling paints are usually heavily en- 
crusted with barnacles after three 
months’ submersion. 
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Get Up and Walk 


On the day after the gall-bladder re- 
moval, the 72-year-old man seemed near 
death. His face was blue. His breathing 
could be heard outside the 


Among the operations that responded 
favorably to cert rising were removal of 
the appendix and the uterus, ectopic 
pregnancies (pregnancy in the Fallopian 
tubes), and a Caesarean delivery of a 
healthy child. There was one fatality, due 
to hemorrhage from intestinal ulcers on 
the seventh post-operative day. Other- 
wise, there were few complications such 


as hernia, pneumonia, wound infection, 


or clotting in the blood vessels. 


Pa 


Seeing With Black Light 


In the Harvard University biological 
laboratories, Prof. George Wald _ studied 
human vision and its sensitivity to the 
various wave lengths of the spectrum. 

Specifically, Wald wanted to know 
more about the sensitivity of the eye’s 
rod cells which function in dim light, and 
about the cone cells which function in 
bright light and in color vision. 

What Wald actually found was a curi- 
ous nn described for the first 
time last week in Science Magazine: Peo- 
ple who have had the lens of the eye 
removed in a cataract operation are able 


‘to see by ultraviolet light, popularly 


known as “black light,” which a person 
with ordinary vision cannot do. 

Under this black light, Wald reports, 
“I had 60- to 70-year-old aphakics (pa- 
tients with lens removed) read a Snellen 
eye-testing chart from top to bottom, un- 
der circumstances in which I was un- 
able to see the chart.” 


Yellow Filter: Man’s eye lens is yel- 
low in color, probably tinted by the 
chemical, xanthophyll, which produces 
the yellow coloring of plants. In the lens 
this functions in much the same manner 
as the yellow filter which a photographer 


_attaches to his camera when he photo- 


graphs the sky. It filters out light at the 
ultraviolet end of the spectrum, blinding 
the eye to it, though the sense organs 
behind the lens (like the photographic 
film behind the filter) are sensitive to 
light of that color. 

When the yellow eye lens is taken 
away in operative cases, the sensitiveness 
of the eye to violet and ultraviolet is 
enormously increased. For light waves of 
865 millimicrons in the upper part of 
the ultraviolet, the average sensitivity of 
the lensless eyes is 1,000 times normal. 

Professor Wald also found that the 
depth of lens coloring in human eyes 





hospital room. Collapse of 
both lungs followed. 

But the patient did not 
die. Doctors and attend- 
ants lifted him from the 
bed and stood him on his 
feet. He was told to cough, 
to walk a few steps, artd to 
return to bed. 

Within a few moments, , 
cyanosis disappeared and 
he began to breathe com- 
fortably. From then on, he 
was out of bed and walk- 
ing each moming and 
aftemoon. On the sixth 
day he was discharged. 

This case, one of several 
described last week in the 
New England Journal of 
Medicine, by Dr. Joseph 
Ashkins of Milford, Mass., 
demonstrates the value of 
early rising after surgical 
operations. 

For the last decade, 
ny be been an increas- 

tendency to get pa- 
tients out of bed prompt- 
lh, but few authorities 
e recommended that 
they literally “walk from 
the operating room.” Now, 
billowing a careful re- 
View of published cases 
and personal experiences, 


Bagg yi “It 

feems to allow pa- ate 

tients out of bed within 24 Pin-up Thera 
after -surgery in the valescent H 

majority of cases. 





on Cape Cod, Mass., snap a 


: professional 
If's part of the Army’$ new photography course for sick and wounded. 





3 Soldler-patients at the Comp Edwards Con- 


varies greatly. In one per- 
son no yellow pigment 
could be seen; in sithér, 
the pigment absorbed more 
than 90 per cent of the 
light at 486 millimicrons. 
On the average, about 60 
er cent of light of wave 
engths from 480 to 490 
millimicrons, through the 
violet and blue range, is 
filtered out of the yellow 
in the lens. 


Po 


Dengue Vaccine 


From the same mos- 
uito that carries yellow 
ever (Aedes aegypti) 

comes dengue, or “break- 
bone” fever, a painful dis- 
ease with a comparatively 
low death rate but a slow, 
weakening convalescence 
period. 

Dengue, with its chills, 
fever, rash, and agonizing 
muscle pains, is common 
in the southern part of the 
United States. It has also 
appeared to plague United 
States troops in Hawaii, 
. New Guinea, and other 
Japanese war areas. To 
combat its spread, the 
commission on neurotropic 
diseases of the Surgeon 
General’s office -has spon- 
sored an elaborate dengue 
vaccine hunt, 

Last week, two mem- 
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DON’T MISS? 


ON’T miss the unique combination of advantages you get with 
PC Glass Blocks. Be sure to make full use of this up-to-date 
structural material in new buildings and modernizing projects. 


Daylight directed to where it is most needed. More privacy, less 
distracting noise. Better control of temperature and humidity. Less 
condensation. Less infiltration of harmfal dust and other impurities. 

Other advantages? Yes, one more that comes from savings in 
repairs, maintenance and cleaning costs—economy 

PC Glass Blocks harmonize with all types of architecture and all 
the most-used building materials. They can be installed by any 
mason with his.regular tools. 

Before your plans for modernizing or building take on definite 
shape, be sure that you have up-to-date information on the modern 
building material, PC Glass Blocks. Write today for complete 
information. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 758, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


* Also makers of PC Foamglas * 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


ROOM 758, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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BLOCKS 
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No Nurse Needed: W. R. Kearsley, 
General Electric inventor, operates the 
new electric push-button control for 
hospital beds by which patients can 
raise or lower their heads and feet. 


” Po 


bers of this commission, Lt. Col. Albert 
B. Sabin and Capt.. R. Walter Schlesin- 
ger, announced the first satisfactory gains 
in the search. In the journal Science, the 
two Army men reported that the dengue 
virus had for the first time been definitely 
established in mice. 

Proof that the virus gave protection 
against the disease came when nine in- 
mates of the New Jersey State Prison, 
who volunteered for the tests, failed to 
contract the disease after being bitten by 
mosquitoes carrying the virus. The four 
unprotected volunteers, bitten by the 
same lot of infected insects, all developed 
typically severe déngue. 

The doctors’ conclusion: “The modif- 
cation of the.virus by passage through 
the mice has already become so marked 
that it [the virus] can be used as a vac- 
cine for the production of immunity 
against dengue.” 
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When Not to Use Sulfa 


Since the appearance of sulfa drugs 
in lotions, creams, powders, and _ oint- 
ments, the use of the powerful chemical 
has been dangerously abused. Parents 
try their baby’s jar of sulfathiazole for 
their own eczema; young children are 
smeared with sulfa pastes originally pre- 
scribed for adult dermatitis. 

‘Last week in the Southern Medical 
Journal, Dr. Norman Tobias of St. Louis 
issued a tart warning against the too-free 
use of sulfa medication in skin diseases. 
Specifically, Tobias said, sulfa drugs 
should never be used for (1) acute boils, 
folliculitis (inflammation of the hair fol- 
licles), or prickly heat; (2) nonbacterial 
diseases, such as psoriasis, ringworm, an 
general itching; (3) “contact” dermatitis, 


caused by irritation from soap, washing | 


powder, or chemicals, and (4) cases 
where: the patient cannot be observed at 
frequent intervals to determine his in- 
dividual response to sulfa drugs. 
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'S unravel the man—garment by gar- 

ment! When we do, we find it takes 

about 58 miles of thread, of one kind or an- 
other, to dress him from the skin out. 

Better than 9 miles for underwear; 2% 
miles for socks; 10 for a shirt; 1 for a tie; $5 
for a suit. So the manufacturers tell us. 

And remember, every inch of all the 
thread that is woven into fabrics has to run 
at high speed through metallic guides on the 
textile machines. 


Those guides are ordinarily made of har- 
dened or chrome-plated steel —but they 
wear out fast. 





Now mill owners are turning to a new mira- 
cle metal, ‘‘the hardest metal made by 
man.” It is called Carboloy Cemented Car- 
bide. And mill men have discovered that 
Carboloy textile guides often outlast steel 
a3 much as 50 to 1. 

What is Carboloy? It starts out as a sim- 
ple mixture of metallic powders, but 
tremendous heat and pressure transform it 
into a metal of almost diamond hardness. 


Industry's “Secret Weapon” 


la cutting tools, in dies for drawing - wire 
and tubing and forming sheet metal, it has 
played a major role in war production— 
commonly tripling the 
output of machines 
and men; speeding tank, 
‘mmunition and naval 
building programs. 
After the war, the 
benefits of this new 
Biracle metal will be 
Wailable to everyone! 
Countless products will 
‘te made better and 
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Even your clothes have felt the effects of a wonderful new metal—the hardest 
metal made by man. Carboloy Cemented Carbide has helped revolutionize 
industry— and promises great benefits to everyone in the near future. 


cheaper through the wider-spread industrial 
use of Carboloy tools and dies. 

More than that, the use of Carboloy for 
wear-resistant parts in airplanes, automo- 
biles, home appliances and equipment, will 
give these products themselves improved 
performance and longer life. 


Attention Engineers and Designers 
Carboloy research and field engineers will 


gladly help you take full advantage of the 
hardest metal made by man in planning 


your postwar product and production pro- 
Company 


gram. Write us today. Carboloy 
Inc., Detroit $2, Mich. 
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The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 


CARBOLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 

























VISIBILITY 
"? 


Taft guests clearly see the 
outstanding vale thay has 
made this great modern hotel 
most popular with millions. 
Highly visible here are com- | 
fort, convenient location, 
service & welcome economy! 














2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALPRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


itsonst NEW YORK's 











TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
Ns BING & BING MANAGEMENT so 





NoNeed | fora Car in 
Québec 


Winding through 17th Century 
Streets in a two-wheeled caléche, 
you savor the special charm of old 
Québec. Quaint habitant markets 
..-+historic shrines...all the things 
you will want to see and do are 
just a step from the world-famous 
Chatean. For reservations: Madison 
Avenue at 44th, VA 6-4444. 











“Along Came Jones” (Cooper) with a chin the bad men love to punch 
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MOVIES 
Foam on the Range 


It is appropriate that Gary Cooper—a 
tough and two-gun cowboy from away 
back—should climb back into boots and 
saddle for his first appearance as actor- 
producer. His “Along Came Jones” re- 
tains most of the standard references of 
the ever-popular Western: a stagecoach 
robbery, hard-riding posses, and guns-a- 
poppin’. What makes all the difference 
is that Cooper lampoons the sagebrush 
heroics to a fare-thee-well. 

Gary even sings—just enough to justify 
his monicker as Melody Jones, a mild 
and somewhat frustrated cowhand who 
never amounted to much, and who oc- 
casionally struggles with the thought of 
doing something spectacular. Melody gets 
some idea of what he might become 
if he really tried when he and his side- 
kick (William Demarest) ride into 
Payneville, located somewhere in the 
Southwest, sometime in the late 90s. 

In Payneville the natives mistake Mel- 
ody for that notorious bad man, Monte 
Jarrad (Dan Duryea), and there is a 
respectful hush when he enters a bar. 
Although Melody packs a pistol for ap- 
pearances’ sake, he couldn’t draw a bead 
on a barn door and when he reaches for 
his six-shooter, his shirttail generally 
comes along with it. Nevertheless, when 
Melody takes a fancy to a girl named 
Cherry (Loretta Young), he shortly finds 
himself involved with girl, bad man, 
and several dozen indignant citizens— 
all excellent ‘shots. Fortunately for 
Melody, Cherry is a better shot than 
the rest of them. 

eras eam, Demat. mes com- 

any are happiest when they are playing 
for Lowe, and they get them. For true 





Western fans, there may be some satis- 
faction in the fact that the movie oc 
casionally varies horseplay with dead- 
pan horse opera. This switch from parody 
to paranoia is disconcerting buts on the 
whole, it saves “Along Came Jones” from 
being a cowboy conversation piece. 


PD 


The Voice and the Feet 


With “Anchors Aweigh” Joe Pasternak, 
who produced “Thousands Cheer” and 
“Two Girls and a Sailor,” once again 
cracks the whip over an M-G-M musical 
and turns out an artfully varied song-and- 
dance offering that will beguile the vast 
majority of moviegoers. Even the story 
—usually the Achilles heel in the melan- 
choly anatomy of screen musicals- 
sparkles with a spontaneity that  sur- 
vives Technicolor. . 

Frank Sinatra and Gene Kelly are a 
pair. of sailors on leave in Los Angeles. 
Kelly, the acknowledged wolf of the fleet, 
starts out on his own; but Sinatra, an ex- 
choirmaster from Brooklyn, tags along 
uninvited, hoping to pick up a few point- 
ers in the gentle art of making friends 
and influencing females. Within four 
days both gobs are involved with a run- 
away boy (Dean Stockwell) who wants 
to be a sailor; his aunt (Kathryn Gray- 
son), a movie extra who has the voice to 
become a famous singer; José Iturbi (in- 
cluding piano and orchestra); and Pamela 
Briton as a consolation prize for Sinatra, 
who settles for a Flatbush soul mate. 

With “Anchors Aweigh” Sinatra dem- 
onstrates that he is a valuable screen 
even beyond his bobby-sox appeal. 
Voice handles several pleasant song num- 
bers in his usual style, and comes off sur 
prisingly well when teamed with Kelly 
in a comedy dance routine. At the same 
time the famovs La Voce seems quit 
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intent to let Gene Kelly dance off with 
the show's major honors. 


{And Kelly does just that. His dances, | WITH A MODERN APPLICATION 


be screen’s current tops in hoofing. One 


pens routine woul ag Peng Prove JET PROPULSION is oneofthe engines falls naturally into 
@her is a delightful pas e deux with a new, far reaching fieldsin which | Solar’s sphere of operations. 
® rs; —— girl bade Solar research, engineering and _—‘ For during the past fifteen years 
Giren Her name is Sharon McManus. manufacturing are being ap- Solar has been the well recog- 
a : o plied. Producing important __ nized leader in the design and 
Bed Sash Cer Olina parts for jet and gas turbine ~ construction of airplane ex- 
© is amazing that only one Navy com- .  thaust systems —in the produc- 
bat cameraman out of 108 was killed in tion of heat-resistant products 


for eliminating hot gases and 
converting waste heat into a 


That Came to Stay.” It is even 
amazing that the American armada 
gat to land 100,000 Yanks on Okinawa 
and blast the Jap defenses could sur- 
vive the savage and incredibly fanatic 

gsault of the Kamikaze. 
‘After the landing it was seven nerve- 
shattering days before the enemy 
lunched the all-out attack on the fleet 
that not only had come to stay—but had 
to stay. Mustering every plane that could 
Ovie oc- be kept in the air, Hirohito drafted his 
h dead-@ pilots (some of them 16-year-old cadets 
n parody # in aviation school), gave them the red 
¢ on the MM sash of the Kamikaze (divine tempest), 
es” from f§ and sent them on their one-way mission. 
Ce. Rushed in record time, this twenty- 
minute report to the nation of the great- 
est air-sea battle. in history reaches the 
“reen on july 26—within a month of 
mer | Okinawa’s fall. In that battle our forces 
— j downed 4,232 Jap planes; but the film 
eer an BH doesn’t minimize the damage we suffered. 
aad Here is a grim but thrilling answer to 
the question: Can a fleet survive the 

ong-and- TT 

the vast q Massed might of land-based planes? Here 
he story is, also, a possible pattern of the war still 
e melan- fy 2 come. Lt. Collier Young, editor of the 
susicals- q um Was present when officers questioned 
hat sur-(q 2 18-year-old suicide flier who had been 
dragged from his burning plane. His atti- 
— tude was contemptuous. His promise: 
* oles Back home were thousands of young Japs 
th leet who regarded it an honor to wear the red 
° ssh and blow themselves into mince- 


a, an eX . 
a skee neat for their emperor. 
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frien ’ 
Fin four fq Schildkraut and Cabbage 
th a run- “The Cheaters” modestly restricts it- 
ho wants Hi sif to the more familiar of the 
yn Gray- fj ngs-to-riches dream. A once-famous now- 
> voice t0 Ti destitute actor (Joseph Schildkraut) pla 
urbi (in- Moral Conscience to a wealthy family 
d Pamela i battling bankruptcy, and godfather to a 
r Sinatra, Mipenniless actress (Ona Munson) whom 
| mate. are iri 
tra dem- 9 15,000,000 left her by a nostalgic mil- 
reen find Mj lonaire. Eventually the family achieves 
seal. The better ethics and a legitimate one-half 
ong — othe loot. Schildkraut gets Miss Munson 
2S 0: 
ith Kellyf™in a controlled, professional performance 
the same thet helps lift the film several notches 












aig er the dramatic record, “The 
more 


source of useful energy. 

After victory, these skills 
which are now being devoted to 
production for the aviation in- 
dustry, will be available to other 
manufacturers whose problems 
deal with fabricating heat and 
corrosion resistant products. 
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STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 





ms quite tbove its class. | SOL AIRCRAFT COMPANY *SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF » DES MOINES 5 JA 








Durham Duplex is the original hollow- 
ground safety razor blade—for 35 years 
tops for tough beards. Twice heavier— 
with a heft and keen, smooth shaving 

wer 
Port you already own a Durham Razor 
or can get one at your retailers, we will 
gladly ship you direct, to help conserve 
scarce wartime blades, a special] Durham 
Strop Outfit, $1.00, post- 

id. Then you'll enjoy 





y. 
For special strop out- 
fit, send $1.00 direct to:— 


DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP. 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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ZIPPO to the Rescue! 


When needed most, ZIPPO 
is always on the job. Millions 
‘ ‘ of servicemen have learned 
to rely upon a ZIPPO 
Windproof LIGHTER in 
the toughest weather and 
the strongest gale. Beware 
of flimsy imitations. 
ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept.N.W. Bradford, Pa. 





























“Zat Marlin Shave 
make us good friends, no? ”’ 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed by 
The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Blood, Sweat, and Rickshaws 


The indestructibility of the Chinese 
people in this war has become almost 
legendary. Less has been written recently 
about the actual day-by-day fight these 
heroic people have put up for centuries 
against unimaginable poverty. 

Lau Shaw’s “Rickshaw Boy” is ‘the 
story of this fight. One of China’s leading 
authors, he has written a devastatingly 
honest novel which tells more about mod- 
ern China and its tragic pattern of life 





‘than any other book thus far available in 


America. Aside from a few short stories, 
it is the first of Shaw’s works to be pub- 
lished here. Evan King, who translated 
the only other Chinese novel to receive 
American publication—“Village in Au- 
gust” by Chun Hsiao (1942), which dealt 
with the Chinese guerrillas in Manchuria 
—is mainly responsible for bringing “Rick- 
shaw Boy” into the country. He is also 
its Winslato?. “~-— ee 

Shaw’s novel begins where Pearl Buck’s 
“The Good Earth” left off. Its setting is 
the slums of the big city (where the 
peasant son goes to earn his way); its 
theme, man’s eternal fight against the 
degradation and oppres- 
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this work which put him in competition ring, 
with the ox and the horse. To him it had § the ran 
a nobility—“when you were independent fj up witl 
and had your own rickshaw.” He knew § that the 
how to scrimp and save. He didn’t smoke ff 
or drink or use up his strength on women, Dick 
He had made an oath to himself; in a Bis a sc 
year and a half he would have his own § modern 
rickshaw. And it must be a new one, not MM realism. 
an old one built over. several 
Actually, it took him three years to MM long 
save the necessary hundred dollars. But &§ invalid: 
instead of being the attainment of a goal,  thentici 
the purchase becomes the start of a series J worse 0 
of those fateful perversities that are part fH it is a 
of the whole tragic pattern of poverty. I standin 
anythin 
No Words . . . No Thoughts: Mis- & passion: 
fortune follows misfortune. Happy Boy is  questior 
prey to all the desperate, misshapen hap- ff his cha: 
penings of slum life—the economic op- J ganda. | 
pression, the sexual perversions, the hu- J pever t 
man injustices. Even when something re- King 
sembling a normal love enters his life, ing or r 
he is unable to grasp it, because “the poor ff the boo 


haye only ope way of deciding apy issue the tren 
that confronts them, an that is on ys in 
the basis of dollars and cents.” In the 
end he cries: “I started out with plenty 
of ambition, and what good did it do 
me?” To him, the whole of a rickshaw 





sion of poverty, and the 
inherent dignity which 
makes him fight to retain 
his civilization despite all 
the odds against him. 
Shaw writes of the Chi- 
nese, but his novel is uni- 
versal in its meaning. 


Sweat and Bitterness: 
The word kuli in Chi- 
nese means “bitter 
strength,” the bitter 
strength of the coolie. 
When the book opens, - 
Happy Boy is young, ro- 
bust and naive—an 18- 
year-old country lad who 
comes to the big city of 
Peiping with a dream— _ 
the dream of owning his 
own rickshaw. 

“A year, two years— 
three or four years at the 
very least; one drop of 
sweat, two drops of 
sweat: no one knows how 
many tens upon count- 
less tens of thousands of 
drops of sweat it took to 
earn that rickshaw. It 
was reaped from many and many a time 
that he had gritted his teeth in the wind 
and the rain and from his long self-de- 
nial in the food he ate and the tea he 
drank. That one rickshaw was the .end 
result and final reward of all his strug- 
gling and suffering, like the medal worn 
by the soldier who has survived a hun- 
dred battles.” 

Happy Boy-brings pride and dignity to 





Bitter strength: The Peiping rickshaw boy 






Neither 


Figheete 


Bg 


Ewing Galloway 


man’s life could be expressed in two 
words—“hard luck.” 

Through this brutal and inspiring story 
march all the inexorable slum realities— 


the drunken fathers who sell their daugh- _ 
ters into prostitution, the beaten, des-Hij,3; g 
perate mothers who saw in this slave the | 


a way for their girls to “enjoy happiness, Hid 
the incessant shouting and brawling of Mimay o; 
the tenement dwellers, the coming 
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ring, which “announced itself in... 
the rank, sickening stench which floated 
up with the spring breezes from the filth 
knew ff that the cold had covered.” 
omen. § Dickens in Chinese: “Rickshaw Boy” 
; in a fis a social document of conditions in 
Ss own ff modern China, uncompromising in its 
e, not ff realism. The fact that it was written 
several years ago and pictures a period 
ars to [i long before the present war does not 
s. But @ invalidate either its timeliness or its au- 
1 goal, [M thenticity. If anything, conditions are 
series J worse now than then. As a literary work, 
€ part it is a rich new experience in. under- 
erty. I standing, as absorbing and poignant as 
anything Dickens wrote. Shaw is a com- 
: Mis- passionate artist, and his honesty is un- 
Boy is § questionable. Not once does he sacrifice 
n hap- @ his characters for the sake of his propa- 
ic _op- #§ ganda. His people are real and alive; they 
he hu- {§ never turn into mere mouthpieces. _ 
ing re- | King has done a brilliant job of retain- 
is life, ing or re-creating (it is hard to say which) 
e poor f# the book’s warm, earthy quality. Despite 
y issue i the tremendous popularity Lau Shaw. en- 
is on fm jys in China, he is said to be in 
In the § ill health due to a lifetime of poverty 
(a writer's lot in China), h work, 
and mental strain. (RicksHaw Boy. By 
Lau Shaw. 315. pages. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.75.) 
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Snow Red and the Far East 


Edgar Snow is a good reporter and he 
has written a good reporter's book about 
hussia. “The Pattern of Soviet Power,” 
ming from the man who wrote “Red 
Sar Over China” and “People on Our 

















































light it throws on the problem of Russia 

aad the Far East. 

Snow has twice visited the U.S.S.R. 

Neither in 1942 nor in 1944, he says, was 

be hampered in his search for informa- 

ton. His new book is packed with it. 
On the basis of what he learned, Snow 






































Japan and will take as deep an interest 
in the future character of the Chinese 
Government as we now do. He predicts 

unist infiltration of Manchuria in 

ce of vast military action there. 
ln the end, -he thinks both Manchuria 
aad Korea will be ruled by the left wing. 

The United States, Snow warms, must 
wrk with Russia toward bringing the 
two dissident factions in Chinese politics 
together. Otherwise China will suffer, 
iter the Japanese defeat, and “we shall 
up in China with problems more 
menacing for us than Poland and Greece 
combined.” 

Brilliantly written, “The Pattern of 
Soviet Power” provides not only useful 
formation about Russian policies, why 
they exist and where they are probably 
kading, but also some incisive portraits 
ime the Russian leaders, well-known and 


























































‘aN OF SoviET Power. By Edgar Snow. 
« pages. Random Hows’. $2.75.) 





Side,” is especially important for the- 


thinks that Russia will eventually attack . 


2, from Stalin down. (THE Pat- © 





With only 4% of the nation’s land 
~~ area “LINCOLN LAND” has 


of all Automobiles 


15.2% 





74 “lremendous Market for 
MOTOR FURL, TIRES ceed PARTS... 


Automotive manufacturers and suppliers are only one group of the many who can 
sell with profit in “Lincoln Land” both now and after Victory. The fourteen million 


_ people of “Lincoln Land” own 3,429,427 automobiles, more than half a million of 


them on farms. There are 458,069 trucks, one-fourth of them on farms, And there 
are 269,890 tractors—half the farms in “Lincoln Land” have them. 

This is a wealthy market, stable and productive in agriculture and in manufac- 
turing. Distribution facilitiés are here—there’s an automotive jobber in almost every 


one of the 236 counties of “Lincoln Land” It is highly concentrated—only 4% of the 


nation’s land area—and that’s what makes it easy to reach and sell. 

Pioneered and cultivated for more than a century by Prairie Farmer, for 21 years 
by WLS, the market path is open, inviting and productive. “Lincoln Land” folks 
know these mediums well. They read and listen to them every day with interest, 
friendliness and belief. Prairie Farmer and WLS, coupled together, make a sales 
building combination that is unmatched in “Lincoln Land?’ Use them together . . . 
as a team ... to penetrate deeper. 


Te Help Sales and advertising planners, Prairie 
Farmer-WLS has compiled a 96-page book of facts on 
the “Lincoln Land” market—county-by-county statis- 
tics on each index of wealth and production. If you 
do not have it, write for it on your company letter- 
head. Prairie Farmer-WLS, 1230 Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


HAIRIE. FARMER § 


: BURRIDGS B. BUTLER, Prenidest 








“Spotlight” on 
Better Heating 


With rationing still limiting the 
amount of fuel to be used each 
heating season, the spotlight is on 
better heating as well as minimum 
fuel use. 


It is easy to obtain adequate tem- 
peratures on cold days ... Easy to 
limit heat on mild days... Easy to 
use only necessary fuel—and it can 
all be done automatically! Just 
modernize your old heating system 
with a Webster Moderator System. 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating is “Controlled-by- 
the- Weather”. An Outdoor Ther- 
mostat automatically balances the 
delivery rate of steam to each radi- 
ator so that it agrees with changes 
in outdoor temperatures. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33% more heat 
out of the fuel consumed!...A 
book “Performance Facts” gives 
case studies—before and after figures 
—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
Installations. Write for it today. 
Address Dept. NW-7 








WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The Revival of German Political Parties 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Four weeks ago the German 


’ Communist party was permitted to re- 
vive in the Russian zone of occupation. © 


Two weeks later, four more parties 
were revived there. And now, under 
certain reasonable restrictions, the ba- 
sis of party life has been re-created. 

The restrictions imposed by the 
Russians are five: the purging of Na- 
tional Socialism and militarism; recon- 
struction of democratic jus- 
tice; freedom of thought 
and of religion; the will to 
restore other nations’ confi- 
dence in Germany; and the 
elimination of race prejudice. 

In addition to the Com- 
munists,; the four new par- 
ties are: Christian Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats, 
Liberal Democrats and the 
Democratic Union. 

The German Communist 
party is headed by Wilhelm Pieck, 
whose Communist adherence goes 


back to the days of Lenin. He was 


once a member of the Reichstag. The 
manifesto now issued by Pieck and as- 
sociate advocates “—democratic repub- 
lic with all democratic liberties.” Only 
the big estates of the Nazis and Jun- 
kers should be confiscated. Beyond 
that, private enterprise on the basis of 
private property is advocated. German 
Communism never had more. than 
about 15 per cent of the vote. Hitler 
exaggerated its power to advance his 
own vicious cause. 

Two of the other parties are iden- 
tical with prewar groups. The Chris- 
tian Democrats are the old Catholic 
party, whose official name was the 
“Center Party.” Its membership con- 
sisted of Catholic farmers and mid- 
dle-class. people in the cities—main- 
ly retailers, artisans and some labor 
elements. Among its leaders were a 
few Catholic industrialists, such as iron 
magnate Kloeckner and the elder 
Thyssen. The son, Fritz Thyssen, de- 
serted his father’s party, helped Hitler 
to power, was jailed by Hitler, fled to 
Paris, was taken a prisoner and has 
evidently survived. But he will never 
reappear in German politics. 


The Social Democrats were, under 
the Republic, the largest German 
party. They polled one-third of the 
votes. They included the bulk of the 
organized labor. In 1983, the execu- 


. tive committee of the party fled with a 





large amount of the party funds. One 
faction set itself up in London; the 
other, under Fritz Tarnow, in Stock- 
holm. The leaders of the Social Demo- 
crats had strong underground con- 
nections. A year ago, some of them 
were hanged for participation in the 
Goerdeler plot. The size and unity of 
the revived party will depend on the 
confidence it inspires among workers. 
. It may break up. 

The remaining two parties 
cannot be defined clearly in 
terms of prewar politics. It 
is possible that the new Lib- 
eral Democrats may be the 
successors to the old Na- 
tional Liberal party. That 
was a Protestant middle- 
class party, headed, for a 
while, by Bassermann and, 
later, rejuvenated by Strese- 
mann. It bears some resem- 
blance to our Republican party, but 
was relatively small. It may now at- 
tract the major conservative elements 
who remain after the purge. 

The Democratic Union is apparent- 
ly made up of those with democratic 
ideas who tried to encourage anti- 
imperialist ideas among _non-labor 
Germans. They were never very im- 
portant and, under the Weimar Re- 
public, almost completely vanished. 


Under a.five-party system of this 
kind, it may well be that when voting 
is permitted, the socialistic elements 
may, with the Communists, poll a ma- 


_ jority. It is not likely that the Commu- 


nist party will prevail. Even after the 
so-called revolution of 1918, the non- 
socialist parties had a clear majority. 

No action designed to restore politi- 
cal life has yet been announced in the 
American, British or French zones. 
Perhaps this is because the politically 
minded Soviet Government is leaving 
less to the Russian generals. It is not 
surprising, considering the non-politi- 
cal tradition of the American and 
British high commands, that they 
would be slow in getting around to the 
setting up of parties. In any event, the 
Russian zone has the beginnings of a 
political life that may, in time, express 
the will of the German people. How- 
ever, in any part of Germany we may 
assume that Allied authorities will 
have to’ determine how much power 
will be exercised by German political 
groups for years to come. 
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Studebaker Weasel proves a “‘Champion’”’ in hard going 


NE famous war correspondent, 
who saw the Studebaker Weasel 
bringing up supplies, described it this 
way: “The Weasel negotiates ground 
where other tracked vehicles founder.” 


From a hard-won Pacific island, an- 
other writer, who watched the Weasel 
churn past bogged trucks, reported: 
“It seems to just walk over mud.” 

Battle-tested from the Normandy 
beaches to deep in Germany, this 
light-weight, nimble personnel and 
cargo carrier has also been proving 
particularly bad news for the Japs, as 
our resourceful ground troops adapt 
it to their needs in the Pacific Ocean 
areas. 

An outgrowth, in many respects, of 
automotive principles pioneered in 
the Studebaker Champion motor car, 
the Weasel is powered by the Cham- 


pion’s brilliant-performing six-cylin- 
der engine. 

Extra-wide rubber-padded tracks 
give the Weasel sure footing on all 
kinds of terrain and serve as pro- 
pellers when it travels across deep 
water. 


The Weasel occupies an honored 
place alongside Studebaker’s heavy- 
duty military trucks and Cyclone en- 
gines for the Flying Fortress. 


Awarded To es Studebaker Plants 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 


Wartime builder of Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks 
—Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 






















DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR | 
PLEASURE | 


Fine camera—fine subject! 

Stop: £/7. Exposure: 1/100th sec. Subject: Seagram’s 
7 Crown. Results: Perfection ...to see and to sip! For 
Seagram’s 7 Crown is truly a great whiskey. . .incompar- 
ably smooth and mellow...unmatched in bouquet and 
taste! Today, as always, this whiskey is worthy of the 
honored name it bears. Every single bottle of Seagram’s 
7 Crown is whiskey of true pre-war quality. 


Say Seagraw's and be Sune of Pre-War Quality 


Seagram's shoe J Coun 


Mosr Preasinc Topay, Tomorrow AND ALWAYS 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


